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PROLOGUE 



IT was warm in the hospital room. But the girl who sat 
unnaturally upright in a straight-back chair by the 
window was shivering as she gazed at the sky. In her 
hands there was a scrap of a handkerchief. It was 
crumpled and damp and her fingers toyed with it cease- 
lessly, twisting it into untidy knots. Her face was pallid; 
her well-groomed hair a little awry. And her eyes were 
red-rimmed, with new tears welling into them. 

She was very frightened. 

When the two doctors came in through the doorway she 
turned so sharply that they paused. 

"Why, whatever is the matter?" said the elder of the two 
men. He was tall and massively built. There was about 
him still the unmistakable look of the natural athlete, 
although now his hair was tinged with grey and he moved 
with the deliberation of one well past middle age. 

"What's the matter?" he asked again as he went across 
' to the bay window and, drawing up another chair, took the 
girl's hand in his own. "You're not in any trouble, I hope?" 

The girl did not speak. She looked into the doctor's face 
for a moment then quickly away again. The tears flooded 
and trickled down her cheeks, following the glistening 
tracks of others that had gone before them. 

She was a good-looking girl, the doctor thought, 
intelligent and probably well educated. Her clothes were 
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neither obviously expensive nor cheap, certainly not 
flashy. On her left hand she wore a plain gold wedding 
ring plainly respectable. He put her age at twenty-two, 
or twenty-three at the most. 

"Now tell me/' he coaxed, "what's all this about, eh?" 

She turned again and this time looked into his eyes. 
And then, at last, she spoke. 

"It's this baby business," she said. "It's dreadful, 
Doctor. I don't even know if I'm in labour. I don't know 
anything." 

"Well, we'll soon put that right." The doctor smiled 
and, turning to his colleague, who was standing behind 
them, added: "David, see if you can get two cups of tea 
sent in here, will you? Then leave us alone for a while. 
This young lady and I have quite a lot to tell one another." 

The younger man left them then. Soon a nurse came in 
with the tea and set two cups on the window-sill. Outside, 
the London traffic throbbed and roared as the girl told the 
ageing doctor the tale that young wives have had to tell 
through the centuries. 

Gently but firmly he questioned and prompted her until 
she recounted everything about herself. He was as patient 
and persistent as though he had not heard it all so many, 
many times before. 

She wajs the daughter, the only child, of middle-class 
folk, she 3aid. Her father had been a moderately pros- 
perous business executive, her mother was the daughter of 
a country-town lawyer, All her life, the girl had known 
comfort and security. She had been educated at a good 
private school and, at twenty-one years of age, she had 
married the eldest son of one of her father's business 
associates. 

Everything within the not inconsiderable means of her 
parents had been hers for the asking. She had never 
wanted for anything until now. 
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"And now?" the doctor asked her kindly, 

"Now," she replied, "I feel I've been let down. At 
home, I scarcely dared to mention the subject of having 
babies, I tried once or twice, but it caused so much 
embarrassment, there was such an awkward silence and so 
much obvious fencing that I gave it up. Nobody ever told 
me anything about babies except my girl friends. They 
weren't much help. Half of what they said was clearly 
untrue. The rest only terrified me." 

"And since you've been expecting your baby," the 
doctor asked, "hasn't your mother or your husband's 
mother helped you at all?" 

"Not really. My own mother lives a long way away, and 
my mother-in-law is very strait-laced. I feel I couldn't 
ask her anything. When I told her I was expecting, she 
only said: c Oh, you poor girl you poor, poor girl.' " 

"But what about your husband? Surely he has helped 
you?" 

"Henry's a dear," she replied, "but I think he is almost 
as frightened as I am. In fact, when I started having pains 
he wouldn't come near me. He said he couldn't bear to see 
me suffer and kept saying things like: c Oh, my poor 
darling.' It only made me feel worse." 

"And your own doctor? What did he have to say?" 

"He was very kind. When I told him how frightened I 
was, he pointed out that mine wouldn't be exactly a new 
experience for women; that it was coining to me anyway, 
so I might as well be brave and face up to it. He felt sure, 
he said, that it wouldn't be nearly as dreadful as I 
expected." 

"Have you had any antenatal treatment?" 

"Not actual treatment, no. But my own doctor has 
examined me every month and told me that everything is 
all right." 

Her eyes were wide with terror as she added: "Oh, 
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Doctor! I don't understand it. I don't know what's going 
to happen, but everyone says it's frightful. I feel as though 
I want to run away. But what's the use?" 

About an hour later, after the girl had been led off by a 
nurse to the labour ward, the doctor rejoined his colleague 
in another room. The elder man looked annoyed, almost 
angry. He said nothing, but gave a deep sigh and shrugged 
his shoulders as he sat down behind his desk and began 
meticulously to fill his black briar pipe. 

"As usual, Grantly?" the younger doctor asked. 

"Yes, David, as usual. The poor kid has no idea what 
it's all about. I doubt very much whether she even knows 
precisely how her baby is going to emerge into this en- 
lightened age of ours. Certainly no one has so much as 
suggested that she should prepare herself in any way." 

"H-m-m-m. Another not-so-happy event ahead, I can 
see," David remarked quietly and his colleague replied: 

"Happy event . . . sometimes I wonder how that tag 
ever got tied on to the business of having babies in the way 
most of them are born. I suppose it must have been 
dreamed up by the same sort of people who have been 
filling that poor girl's head with a lot of inumbo-jumbo 
for half her lifetime. But it doesn't seem to fit in, does it? 

"On the one hand we have old wives' tales and memories 
of schoolgirl gossip to assure the mother-to-be that she's 
facing up to sheer hell on earth. And then, on the other 
hand, we have the same people turning a somersault to 
call birth a 'happy event'," 

The elder doctor leaned back in his big leather chair 
and puffed thoughtfully at his pipe. 

"You know, David," he said, "to be afraid at any time 
is bad enough. But to be conscious of the presence of a real 
and justifiable cause for fear, advancing inevitably perhaps 
to destroy and almost certainly to torture that is an 
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experience which can freeze the bravest heart and scar for 
all time the strongest mind. 

"Whenever I get a case like this, a case of a woman 
terrified and totally unprepared trying to face up to child- 
birth, I always think back to the worst night of my own 
life. I do it deliberately, to make myself realise what she is 
going through. 

"It was during the First World War in August, 1915, 
soon after we had landed at Suvla Bay. My watch on the 
beach began at 2 a.m, in a dressing-station on the edge 
of the mud of Salt Lake, which I remember it so clearly 
was coated with crystals and glistened faintly in the 
brilliant starlight of a moonless sky. 

"There were about three hundred badly wounded men 
in that dressing-station. The fierce heat of the day had 
subsided with the twilight and now they lay there shivering 
in the cold night air. It was so cold that, before dawn, a 
man's breath would freeze on his beard. 

"As soon as I went on watch, I made a tour of in- 
spection. Rifles and bayonets used as makeshift splints 
needed adjustments. There were tourniquets to be 
released and re-applied. To those who were in the worst 
pain I gave the maximum dose of morphia. Water was 
scarce, but there were some to whom I had to give a little 
of our precious supply. There was nothing else I could do. 
It was just a matter of waiting, really waiting for a boat 
to take those poor devils off the beach or for death to come 
and take them sooner. 

"On each round I made during that night, I found a 
carcass where only a short while before I had heard some 
man uttering courageous words of patience and gratitude. 

"Once I paused to rest, sitting on a mound of sand 
where I could hear any call from my stricken flock. And 
as I sat, I wondered if the living knew that their silent 
neighbours were dead. 
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"It became so still out there that there was only the 
laboured breathing of the sleepers and occasionally a soft, 
half-muffled groan to be heard. And suddenly I became 
aware of utter loneliness. 

"I doubt if you have ever experienced utter loneliness, 
David. Comparatively few men have, I think. But I did, 
out there that night. And I wanted to fly to run away 
from it 

"That was unthinkable, of course, but I have often felt 
since that some instinctive warning gave me an almost 
overwhelming desire to get away quickly from that place. 
In theory, at least, I had been reacting typically to an 
undefined fear. 

"Only a moment after that first rush of loneliness a rifle 
shot cracked out on Chocolate Hill, a mile or so away 
across the dried-up lake. It shattered the stillness instantly. 
Suddenly, as I leaped to my feet, the dead night seemed to 
come alive again. 

"There followed a sound of war that still rings in my 
memory. It was more terrifying then and is more vivid to 
me even now than the crump of the bombs and the 
thunder of Hitler's secret weapons exploding here in 
London during the last war. 

"It was the sound of a bayonet charge. Very lights 
leaped into the sky from behind the hill. The shrill yells of 
madness and bloodlust from the victors mingled with the 
screaros of the vanquished. A few revolver shots. And 
then the lights faded out again. The stillness seemed a 
thousand times more intense than it had been before. 

"I knew our line was weakly held by tired troops. I 
peered into the distant darkness, wondering who had won 
that mad affray. Had the Turks broken through? Would 
I see the gleam of steel and the fire of mad eyes looming up 
from the darkness? 

"I would have given anything at that moment to have 
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had some trusted friend with me. But I was alone. There 
was no one whose opinion I could ask. And sickening 
doubt wore down my vitality. 

"I stumbled, tired and frozen, around the dressing- 
station. My hand shook as I held the water-bottle to my 
patients* lips. Try as I would, I could not stop my gaze 
from turning, half expectantly, to that black mile that 
stretched to Chocolate Hill. My mind was running riot. 
I was suffering agonies of apprehension and fear. 

"Not long afterwards, dawn spread in grey and purple 
lines across the hills. The doctor who was to relieve me 
came with the first rays of the sun. He asked me of the 
night. I gave him my report and he looked at me and said: 
' You look worn out What's wrong? 3 

"He was an old friend of mine from University days 
and I gave him a straight answer: C I have never known 
before how frightful loneliness can be,' I said. 

"You know, David, that I was on the Somme, at Ypres, 
Arras, Amiens, Cambrai and a dozen other battles where I 
was just as frightened as the next man. But never have I 
suffered so acutely as during that night when I learned 
what utter loneliness can mean." 

The doctor paused for a moment, watching the effect of 
his words on his young colleague, and then he added: 

"Perhaps that's the reason why I shudder when I pass 
the doors of those wards where women lie alone, enduring 
the first stage of labour. They are not educated to their 
job. They are told to 'get on with it'. From time to time a 
nurse looks in and speaks some words of hope before 
hurrying away again because she, like other nurses, is so 
busy. 

"My guess, David and I am long enough in the tooth 
to know what I am talking about is that the minds of 
those women are in much the same state as mine was that 
night in 1915, out at Suvla Bay. I think I know what is 
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going through those minds, torn with ignorance and 
doubt, fear and utter loneliness." 

David walked over to the window and gazed up to the 
heavy, smoke-laden clouds that scudded low above the 
roof-tops across the narrow street. 

"Yes," he said slowly, "and I think I know what that 
poor girl you were talking to is in for, any minute now. 
Obviously strong and healthy, and with just the right build 
for the job. Almost certainly no need for any trouble at 
all. But there she is, not knowing a thing about what's 
happening to her and with no idea at all about how to 
help things along. She's half-scared out of her wits and 
there we are again, the old fear-tension-pain syndrome. 
She'll be as rigidly resistant as can be ... uterine con- 
tractions making pains for herself . . . prolonged labour 
. . . hell!" 



CHAPTER I 



MANY a man at close on seventy years of age can review 
his achievements and say truthfully enough: "This has 
been my life work." 

But Grandy Dick Read, Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Medicine, prophet of the principles and practice of natural 
childbirth, of childbirth without fear, must be one of the 
very few who, from that viewpoint, can look back and say 
with equal truth: "From earliest childhood, since as far 
back as my memory reaches, I have devoted nearly all my 
interest, and most of my energies, to the cause for which I 
stand today/ 5 

Grandy, born early in 1890, was one of the seven 
children of Robert John Read, a prosperous English 
miller. A big, bluff man, Robert John was horsey and 
hearty, quick-tempered and (though practically a 
teetotaller) gouty, a shrewd horse dealer and a staunch 
deacon of the Congregational Church. 

Grandy*s mother, Fanny Maria Tanny' to all her 
Mends and to Grandy himself was a slender, fragile and 
remarkably beautiful woman. Her hair was rich chestnut 
and so long that when she let it down it reached to the 
ground. Her nature was as tender and as understanding 
as those of the wives of hearty giants so often seem to be. 
And she played the organ tolerably in many of the 
churches round about. 

9 
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There were two other brothers. Lewis Hector, the 
youngest of the family, outgrew his strength to six feet ten 
inches. Unselfish and diligent enough to please even his 
stern and businesslike father, he also earned maternal 
favour by being exceedingly holy. Robert "Jan" Sayer, the 
eldest of the boys, won approval with quite different 
qualities. He was a fine horseman and polo player, Master 
of the Dunston Harriers and, although he might disclaim 
it, also a considerable socialite. 

One story they still tell of Jan in East Anglia concerns 
his activities as a Home Guard there during World 
War II. It is said that in high official quarters there 
was considerable surprise that so few German prisoners or 
corpses of German flyers were ever reported in the area of 
Norfolk where his unit operated, although many raiders 
were being shot out of the sky in that region. 

A deputation from Whitehall was sent up to Norfolk to 
try and find an explanation. But all questions about the 
fate of prisoners met with either stony silence or claims of 
blank ignorance from the tough and angry farmers of 
which the unit largely consisted. 

Eventually one of the deputation turned to Jan. 

"Now surely, Colonel Read," he said, "you people must 
often find the bodies of German airmen. Tell me, what 
becomes of them?" 

Jan considered the query for a moment and then so 
the story goes replied shortly and gruffly: "What 
becomes of 'em? Why, we plough 'em in, of course!" 

Grantly fitted uncomfortably into this home back- 
ground. He was manly enough and a sportsman. In 
fact, he grew into one of the finest all-round athletes of his 
day. But he had more of his mother in him than the stuff 
of his father or brothers. He was always reading books and 
scribbling. He spent hours alone, sometimes at the piano 
making up his own tunes, sometimes playing the 'cello. 
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He read poetry from a copy of Palgrave's Golden Treasury 
which he carried with him everywhere. And, worse even 
than that, he was suspected of actually writing verse. 
Somehow, as he always realised to his acute discomfort and 
constant embarrassment, he was out of harmony not only 
with the male members of his family but also, to a degree, 
with the very atmosphere of his home. 

The family spent the winter months of each year at their 
house in Norwich city. But when the cold north-easter 
ceased to sweep across the marshes, they went to the White 
House, at Thurlton in Norfolk, which had been occupied 
by Grandy's maternal ancestors since the early sixteenth 
century. 

In the manner of old Norfolk farmsteads, the White 
House was long, low and L-shaped, with the angle of it 
backing protectively on to the bleak and sullen marshes. 
In front, it was vineclad and warm, the west and south 
wings enfolding a long walled courtyard of small, round 
cobbled stones which reached from the stables to the 
entrance porch/ To the south-west the gently rising 
uplands, studded with thick spinneys and Roman oaks, 
were patterned by green pastures and the straight black 
furrows of the plough land. The setting was typical in 
many ways of those which, at one time, attracted some 
schools of the Dutch artists, many of whom, it is said, came 
across the North Sea to Thurverton, as it was then known, 
to paint the scenes and people of that isolated marshland. 
No one since seems to have been able to decide, however, 
whether the picturesque homes were, in fact, the main 
attraction in those days or whether the fabled loveliness 
(not to mention warm-heartedness) of the Norfolk ladies 
did not also have something to do with it. 

One of Grantly's own most vivid recollections of the 
White House concerns, of all things, the arrangement of 
the outdoor privy, referred to as the 'Rosary*. About forty 
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yards from the garden door of the house, at the end of a 
long, winding arbour of thick hazels, was a small square 
brick building, hidden in evergreen and climbing roses. 
From a vestibule, in which swallows built their nests, a 
door opened into the sanctum. Here there were three 
seats, a large one for father, a not-so-large for mother and 
at right angles convenient for maternal attentions a 
lower and much smaller one for the child. It was an 
arrangement obviously designed to foster close family 
relationships and also to prevent the wasting of time! 

In the austere atmosphere of that marshland home 
where so much was taken for granted, Grantly as a child 
surprisingly turned to pondering the mysteries of Life. 

He used to watch his mother walking down the long 
drive, on her arm a basket containing calves' foot jelly and 
perhaps a tender chicken. He would see the expression of 
concern on her face. He would know that she was on her 
way to one of the cottages on the edge of the estate where a 
baby had just been born to a young wife of one of the farm 
workers. And he would be deeply puzzled by it all; by the 
air of secrecy and mystery, by the women of the household 
whispering the name of a girl who was just coming into 
labour, by the wise-seeming shakes of old wives' heads and 
the almost indefinable hints of fear that crept all around at 
such times. 

He used to watch the servant girls crowding to the 
windows of the kitchen and standing there, strangely, 
ominously silent, as they looked down the drive towards 
the high road to see the doctor driving along at a full 
gallop in his high gig. Without fail, Grantly could judge 
by the speed of the doctor's progress the extent to which 
the 'happy event' in some cottage would subsequently 
become a subject for half-secret discussion. If the pace was 
furious, the birth would remain topical for many days 
and often would be recalled in the future. Otherwise, it 
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would be only a brief wonder, soon dismissed from minds 
already morbidly envisaging the plight of some other 
mother-to-be. Only after many years did the boy discover 
the truth. That, whatever the speed of the doctor's 
progress, the good man nearly always arrived a little too 
late. 

Grantly, watching all this and wondering, found it hard 
to understand. One of his purest delights in childhood was 
to go out alone on the marshes and keep watch on the 
unsuspecting animals, birds, fishes and insects in their 
natural surroundings. He was fascinated by the way in 
which they built their homes. He loved to find the eggs of 
a snail way down in a hole and, if possible, to come upon 
them at the point of hatching. . He would lie on his tummy 
by the side of a marsh ditch, with the clear water running 
into the beck or mainstream. And there, hour after hour, 
he would observe the small fish, tiny animals, insects, 
snails and all manner of crawly things. He was not 
interested so much in what they were, in fact he never did 
learn to identify many of them. But he thought a great 
deal about how they got there and what they were doing. 

Did these living creatures exist simply as a source of 
food for other creatures, as sometimes seemed probable? 
And if that was so, then what were the other creatures 
for? 

Such problems constantly tantalised him as he weighed 
them with the strongly implanted religious beliefs that all 
things plants, animals, fishes, insects and even the earth 
and water were the things of God. Amongst all the 
mysteries there was. little about which he felt certain in 
those days. Yet he was convinced that births among his 
friends out on the marshes certainly were not the source of 
terror and mystery which they appeared to be in the 
world of humans. 

Out there, the animals and the birds and the rest seemed 
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eagerly to anticipate and joyfully to greet the arrival of 
their young. There was never any trouble at all. The 
mother knew exactly how to look after herself and her new 
offspring. 

One day, the puzzled young Grantly dared to question 
his mother on the subject. He explained quite frankly 
how he felt it must be wrong that there should be such a 
marked difference between the human and the animal 
worlds in the attitudes towards birth. It was a great 
surprise to him and a considerable setback to his thinking 
when, after a moment of awkward silence, she replied 
kindly enough but with an inevitable touch of Victorian 
primness: "I think you must realise that these are things 
you should not discuss. You are much too young to 
understand. But in time, perhaps, you will realise what a 
very serious thing it is for a woman to have a baby. 95 

That was that. The door to knowledge seemed at that 
moment to have been slammed in his face. For if he could 
not discuss these things with his beloved mother, certainly 
there was no one else to whom he could go. 

For many years to come, the young Grantly smarted 
secretly under that early rebuff. It was the cause, almost 
certainly, of a considerable complex which he developed 
during his schooldays, the conviction that his thoughts 
were not only curiously different from those of other boys 
but also utterly worthless. Far into manhood he harboured 
that illusion. One result was that he remained reluctant 
to discuss with others the one subject in which he was 
deeply absorbed, and in which his thinking was pro- 
gressing by giant bounds. 

Paradoxically, athletic and popular Grantly often 
suffered acute spiritual loneliness. 

His introverted attitude to life sometimes was revealed 
in strange ways. Once he had been playing in a cricket 
match and had scored a brilliant 102 not out. Afterwards 
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he was asked how many runs he had made; he mumbled 
something which could have been 102, but which seemed 
much more like one or two and was meant to sound that 
way. 

For most of his early schooldays, first at a preparatory 
school in Norwich and afterwards at Bishop's Stortford, 
Grantly appeared to his teachers and his parents to be 
severely handicapped by either an inability or a lack of 
desire .(no one seemed to be certain which it was) to learn 
school lessons. He excelled at sports and in nature study, 
but in most other spheres lagged lamentably behind his 
fellows. Occasionally, however, he came under the 
influence of some understanding teacher who persuaded 
him to work and, thanks largely to such influences, he did 
manage to assemble on his book-shelf a very small 
collection of beautifully bound volumes, crested with the 
school arms and suitably inscribed in Latin prizes which 
represented, in those days, the sum total of his academic 
prowess. 

One of these books, the one of which he was (and is) 
proudest, he won for the school essay. It should have gone 
to a much older boy, to one at least three forjns higher in 
the school. But that year the chosen subject happened to 
be 'Disturbances in Nature*, and into the composition 
Grantly poured all his pent-up feelings and thoughts. His 
masters were amazed, to say the least of it, at what they 
read. But they were certainly relieved of any of the usual 
doubts as to who should get the prize! 

As a new boy at Bishop's Stortford College, Grantly 
experienced the great good fortune of having for his first 
form master the most understanding of all teachers, one 
Charles S. Colman 'Mr. Chips' as he was called 
affectionately by his pupils. 'Chips', who, at the time of 
writing, is living comfortably in retirement at well over 
eighty years of age, was a small, bearded hunchback who, 
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in spite of the shape in which it had been ordained that he 
should be made, was a fine athlete besides being an out- 
standing scholar. His old-style underarm bowling was the 
terror of the school's senior cricket sides. He played in the 
three-quarter line at rugby football; was a keen swimmer 
and fives player and had coxed his college boat at 
Oxford. 

When a boy died at the school, Grantly poured his 
emotions into a poem, never dreaming that his lines would 
be read by anyone but himself. But someone came across 
them and, impressed, handed them to 'Chips'. A few days 
later Grantly, still unaware of what had happened, found 
on his desk a small parcel containing a copy of Palgrave's 
Golden Treasury one which he carries everywhere with 
him still. Inside the cover was the inscription: "G.D. 
Read from C.S.C., 18.12.06." 

Torn by a mixture of anger with whoever had taken the 
poem to the master and with shame, the same old shame, 
that worthless thoughts of his own should have been thus 
revealed, Grantly hurried off to see Colman. 

"Sir" the unhappy boy fumbled for words "it 
shouldn't have been brought to you, sir. I only wrote it for 
myself and didn't mean anyone else ever to see it. I hope 
you understand, sir." 

The bent and bearded man stretched out a hand to the 
lad's shoulder. He smiled kindly and said: "Look here, old 
chap. Don't feel like that about it. Go on writing poetry. 
Go on thinking those thoughts. Even if you want to keep 
them to yourself, go on thinking them. We are all given 
gifts and many of those gifts we want to hide from others, 
but in time they may turn out to mean much more to us 
than we can see." 

The boy looked into the kindly eyes for a moment, then 
quietly said: "Yes, sir," before he turned and walked 
away. 
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Afterwards Grantly showed 'Chips' many other poems 
and writings. He even brought himself to discuss with the 
teacher many of his thoughts which he never mentioned to 
anyone else. He received, in return for this confidence, 
much sympathetic understanding and wise counsel, 
encouragement and a thorough grounding in the one 
scholastic subject to which he seemed able properly to 
devote his attention entomology. 

When the time came for Grantly to leave school, he had 
made his mark on the sporting records, having been 
captain of cricket and played in the school team at all 
games. But his name did not appear amongst those other 
records, the dignified boards in the library where the 
scholars, exhibitioners and others who had earned 
scholastic distinction were listed. 

Father Read, however, was not unduly perturbed. He 
had plans for his son to enter a sphere in which academic 
shortcomings need not necessarily prove to be a severe 
handicap. He wanted the boy to join a drapery business 
under the patronage of a friend of the family, Sir George 
Chamberlain. Failing that, he could always become a 
country parson, of course. 

Grantly was appalled at either prospect. He said so 
unequivocally, but apparently went unheard. It was his 
mother who finally, in her quiet persuasive way, managed 
to make her son's wishes known. And so it was decided 
that the boy should go to Cambridge University. There 
were certain obstacles to this course. Not the least of them 
was the fact that this young person with a hankering for 
higher education had not managed, so far, even to pass 
the school certificate or matriculation examinations. 

It was arranged, therefore, that he should undergo a 

* term of special coaching to see whether he could somehow 

be pushed and prodded through Little-Go, the Cambridge 

entrance examination. The result was almost spectacular. 
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Under the tutelage of yet another understanding teacher 
(Neville Wood, a master at Bishop's Stortford), the pupil 
did so well in the tests that his old headmaster was heard 
to comment somewhat ungraciously: "I always knew 
Read was a profoundly lazy boy who could do things if he 
felt inclined!" 

At Cambridge, the young undergraduate entered for the 
medical course, hoping at the same time to prepare for the 
Church. His idea at the time was to spend his life as a 
medical missionary. But he was soon to discover that, as 
others had often warned him, he was not cut out to be a 
cleric. Now, at last, Grantly felt he was on the threshold 
of the temple of knowledge which, throughout most of his 
young life, he had yearned to enter and explore. It 
tantalised and infuriated him that, as he had grown to 
manhood, the problems of life with which he was pre- 
occupied had become no clearer to him. In fact, they had 
seemed to become more profound with the years. 

Of all the mysteries, the greatest to his mind was that of 
the danger, the pain and the terror associated with the 
birth of a baby to a woman. When his own sister, Dora, 
had given birth to her daughter, Madeline, Grantly had 
been allowed by the nurse to handle and play with the 
minute, chortling, smiling infant. It was the first time in 
his life that he had ever taken a babe in his arms and to this 
day, nearly fifty years later, he still recalls the sheer joy of 
that moment. But, even so, the pleasure was marred. For 
he looked at his sister, lying wan and tired abed, and he had 
to ask the question: "Did she give you much pain?" "I 
don't know," the young woman answered, "I wasn't 
conscious when she was born." 

It had seemed to him at the time to be a living con- 
tradiction the healthy, happy baby and the stricken 
mother who knew nothiiig of the birth, so great had been 
her agony. Now, at Cambridge, everything seemed to be 
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linking up gradually with his own convictions. The 
neurology, biology, anthropology so much that seemed 
to be the story, the secret, of Nature was presented in such 
a simple, matter-of-fact way by his teachers in those days 
that he found it increasingly difficult to believe that the 
reproduction of homo sapiens could possibly be intended to 
cause women such danger and such pain. 

During his four years as a medical student at Cambridge, 
however, Grantly found only one opportunity to raise 
the question of pain in childbirth. He was watching an 
experiment being conducted by the great Professor 
Langley, who, with (Sir) Hugh Anderson, was one of the 
pioneers in the investigation of the sympathetic nervous 
system, its distribution and its uses. In this case, the 
nerves to a cat's uterus were being stimulated with the 
drug nicotine and, in the middle of it, the question popped 
out. Was it possible that these nerves had some bearing 
upon the uterus in childbirth in a human being? The 
Professor was clearly surprised. He looked sharply at the 
student who stood awkward and blushing before him and 
then, very quietly and very slowly, he replied: "Yes 
. . . yes, that is indeed possible." Which was all that was 
ever said on the subject. 

In spite of the fact that, even in these new surroundings, 
Grantly's thinking remained so purely a personal matter, 
he began nevertheless to feel for the first time that certain 
chance remarks by his teachers, certain explanations, were 
helping him towards finding a solution to the riddles of the 
dykes and ditches of the Norfolk marshes. Cambridge at 
that time was still permeated with the work of Darwin, and 
so it was in the Darwinian tradition that Grantly was 
taught how the Creator had developed Life from its 
beginnings to its present magnificence. 

Perhaps the greatest good fortune of the young under- 
graduate lay in the associations he managed to make at the 
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University with men whose bents and lines of thought 
tended in various ways to line up with his own privately 
conducted research. Amongst his teachers, for instance, 
he was fortunate in having such remarkable men as 
A. E. Shipley, lecturer in zoology, and Stanley Gardiner, 
who afterwards became Professor. For his own tutor he 
had J. R. Tanner, the great authority on Pepys, and he 
came to know as a friend T. R. Glover, the Public Orator of 
the University and a classical scholar of world fame. 

In many ways, Glover was another Socrates. Grantly 
and half a dozen other young men often would go in their 
leisure hours to sit on the floor of the great man's room, 
drinking cup after cup of tea or coffee, eating currant 
biscuits, which they called 'squashed flies 9 , from a tin on 
the hearthrug and listening, wrapt and reverent, to a 
learned discourse on some selected subject, which might be 
anything. Later the young men would put questions to the 
master and he would set them problems to solve. It all 
came very close to the Socratic picture. 

T. R. Glover it was who, as Praelector of his College, 
eventually led Grantly by one finger up the aisle of the 
Senate House to receive, as a newly-elected Doctor of 
Medicine, the scarlet gown of the University; he it was who, 
on that occasion, delivered to the assembly in rapid Latin 
an 'epitaph 9 (as it was called) on the young man, which 
dealt not with his academic achievements but, surprisingly, 
with his athletic prowess. Before the end of the oration, 
even the august members of the Senate were giving way to 
a strange half-muffled gurgle of mirth, which was as far 
towards outright laughter as they could permit themselves 
to go in such a usually sober ceremony. 

Even more thrilling to Grantly than his friendship with 
Glover, however, were those afternoons when he was 
invited to take tea with Halse Rivers in that great 
anthropologist's rooms in the Second Court of St. John's. ' 
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There Rivers would talk for hours of his journeys amongst 
strange people in remote lands. 

In spite of all such experiences, which might have been 
expected to prove to him that he was widely regarded as 
the possessor of an intellect at least a little above the 
average, Grantly still harboured the old suspicion that 
there was something rather odd and a little to be ashamed 
of about his own thinking. He felt still that his deepest 
convictions were not worthy of discussion even with his 
closest friends. Those friends, as it happened, included 
many young men who were destined to carve out brilliant 
careers. Among them were the future Lord Morton of 
Henryton, who was to become a Lord Justice of Appeal; 
Cecil (later Sir Cecil) Havers, also to be a judge; Richard 
(later Sir Richard) Vynne Southwell, who was to hold the 
Chair of Mechanical Sciences at Oxford and later to 
become Rector of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology; Jimmy (later Sir James) Grigg, Britain's 
Secretary of State for War in World War II, and Frank 
Engledow, now Professor Sir Frank Engledow, Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

Grantly seemed to have so much in common with such 
brilliant young men, and yet, instead of glittering among 
them in his own right, he was content to bury himself in 
admiration for .their achievements. Once he wrote to 
Fanny, his mother, mentioning his disappointment at 
being unable to find anyone with whom to discuss his 
views on Nature and she replied with keen perception: 

"I know that you are lonely; it is possible that you 
will be for many years. But we are close together in 
spirit and you are never alone, for God is with us both." 

He permitted himself to shine only on the playing 
fields. Sport still played a tremendous part in his life, so 
much so that his tutor wrote of him: 
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"I cannot understand how a medical student can take 
an honours tripos and at the same time pass his medical 
examinations. I can understand less how one of these 
men can play every game for his College and yet achieve 
both these examinations." 

In fact, Grantly did not play every game. He never 
learned to play lacrosse! But he played frequently in the 
University soccer team and still found time not only to 
turn out for Norfolk County, but also to play rugby foot- 
ball occasionally. Fanny had once instructed him in a 
letter to "work hard, play earnestly, sleep long and eat 
little", but even she became perturbed in the end by the 
strenuous course of her son's life. 

His main distress, however, was that, because he seemed 
prone to injuries which upset his programme of studies, he 
had to give up games each year a few weeks before the 
matches with Oxford. They always took place uncomfort- 
ably close to his examination dates. Each time it was a 
cruelly difficult decision to make. He would have loved 
dearly to win a 'blue 5 and certainly he could have done so 
if he had chosen to take the risk. But, as it turned out, he 
was well rewarded for his sacrifice. He was successful 
in his Tripos and at the same time passed all his medical 
examinations. 

For Grantly now the next stepping-stone was the 
London Hospital, in the heart of the East End slums. 
There, at last, he expected to find someone who could 
provide him with answers to his perplexing problems of the 
reproduction of the human race. As yet he was unable to 
foresee that only women themselves would ever teach him 
the truth about childbirth; that the academic instruction 
he was stijl to receive would serve only further to baffle 
his firm convictions, even his instincts. 



CHAPTER II 



EVEN back in 1912, many years before Britain's National 
Health Scheme flooded the nation's surgeries and wards 
with patients, the London Hospital was a remarkably 
busy place. With between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand people passing through the out-patients depart- 
ment each day, students there found they had to learn by 
practical experience and learn fast. They worked day 
and night in batches of four at a time, changing over every 
four hours. 

Grantly revelled in this hectic life and, as usual, 
managed also to cram into it more side activities than the 
average young man would have dreamed of undertaking. 

Living in a hostel run by the hospital authorities and 
there gravitating towards the more robust circles, he 
formed a poor opinion of some of his contemporaries. 
With an early display of that directness and honesty in the 
expression of opinion which was to bring him up against 
much ill-feeling in later years, in this one connection he 
did not attempt to conceal his views. "I have found, as I 
expected," he wrote in a letter to his mother, "that all is 
not gold which glistens and conversely that gold does not 
always glisten. In the hostel there are some of the finest 
men I have ever met . . . but these weedy and un- 
favourable men who live their lives inside out, showing 
their deeper thoughts to the world . . . they do more 

23 
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harm than good. They are of far less benefit to mankind 
than the healthy, energetic type who goes to his work and 
sports alike . . . sound men to the core." Then, ap- 
parently as an afterthought, he scribbled: "One of these 
good fellows exchanged black eyes with me at boxing the 
other night. Mine is getting better, his has nearly gone." 

In view of the course his life was to take, Grantly could 
hardly have been more fortunate in the timing of his 
arrival at the London Hospital, for he was privileged to 
act as an assistant to Sir Henry Head while that great 
neurologist was working out the skin areas supplied by the 
sensory nerves. Sir Henry taught him much about pain, 
particularly in regard to its association with the mental 
interpretation of sensory stimulus. With this encourage- 
ment he studied, through eyes searching always for clues 
to the mysteries of childbirth, the new discoveries of those 
pioneers in neurology, Sherrington and Crile. 

Two or three times a week in the afternoons, when he 
had done the rounds of the wards, Grantly would take a 
text-book on surgery, medicine or obstetrics, whichever he 
happened to be doing at the time, and climb to the open 
top deck of one of the old omnibuses. In a corner seat, 
with his curly hair flying in the wind, he would study hard 
all the way to Stamford Bridge, to the ground of the 
London Athletic Club, where he used to train at hurdling 
and long-jumping with international-class athletes. After- 
wards he would climb on to another omnibus and study 
all the way back again. 

Almost every day he managed to get in physical training 
of some kind. Often, after a hard night's work, he would 
be out on the hospital lawn soon after dawn, practising 
football passes with a few friends, taking hurdles, sprinting 
or just exercising. At week-ends he travelled all over the 
southern half of England playing for first-class amateur 
clubs at one or more of the many games in which he 
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excelled. In those days, when there was less emphasis on 
specialisation in sport, he was spoken of as the best all- 
round athlete of the day in England. He was superbly fit 
and the possessor of a truly magnificent physique. From 
those who trained at Stamford Bridge, he was selected (but 
at first bluntly refused) to be an artist's model for Arthur 
Thompson's book Anatomy and Art. In the end, however, he 
was persuaded to pose, adequately disguised, as he thought, 
for photographs which are still studied in many art schools 
throughout the world. 

Yet another of Grantly's interests just then lay in the 
East End boxing booths, to which he would slip away 
whenever he could spare the time in the evenings. In one 
of them he met a trainer named 'Professor' Jackson, who 
was connected with the famous Premierland and Wonder- 
land rings, which have long since ceased to exist, but 
which, in those days, were the Meccas of professional and 
semi-professional pugilists in those parts. 

Jackson, with whom he struck up a close friendship and 
who was to reappear dramatically some years later in the 
Dick Read story, was good-looking for a boxer. Unlike 
most of his kind, he had a pleasant face; one that had not 
been knocked about. In fact, he hadn't even a fig ear. 
About thirty-five or thirty-six years of age (he seemed very 
old to young Grantly), he stood five feet nine inches, 
weighed about one hundred and seventy pounds. With his 
thick neck and tremendous shoulders, he was strong as an 
ox. He never smoked or drank and seemed to devote his 
whole existence to the achievement of near-perfection in 
fitness, physical and mental. But what appealed most of 
all to Grantly was the man's philosophy. Jackson, on 
the other hand, was interested in Grantly chiefly because of 
that young man's remarkable speed on his feet in relation 
to his weight. The trainer seemed to derive a lot of 
satisfaction out of getting a light heavy-weight to react like 
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a fly-weight. And, as though in return for this pleasure, he 
scattered pearls of wisdom in the path of his unusual pupil. 

Sometimes Jackson would set out deliberately to mate 
Grantly lose his temper, which wasn't difficult. During a 
practice bout the 'Professor 5 would stamp on his student's 
toe, throwing him completely off-balance. Furious about 
this 'dirty trick 9 , the younger man would forget himself 
and have a go, only to be brought up short with a few sharp 
jabs. Then the 'Professor 3 , who could have laid out the lad 
at any moment he liked, would stop to deliver a short 
lecture. 

"Look here, Doc," he would say (for, as far as he was 
concerned, a medical student was as dose to being a 
doctor as made no difference to him), "look, I just want 
you to stop losing your temper. You're too quick- 
tempered, you know. Once you lose your paddy in this 
game, you've lost the fight. It's the same in everything, 
you know, boxing or anything else lose your temper and 
you'll lose the fight." Then the 'Professor' would demon- 
strate little tricks designed to upset an adversary who was 
not controlled enough to keep his temper in the ring! 

"Whatever happens," the 'Professor' would say in his 
strong Cockney accent, "don't forget to keep your smile. 
Boxing is meant to teach you how to take a hiding and 
you're going to take plenty of hidings before you're dead, 
you know. You might as well learn now." 

One day, the two of them were sitting down below the 
ring, having a rest and a chat, and suddenly the Trofessor' 
delivered himself of another of those pearls. "You know, 
boxing's only a game, it isn't fighting," he said. 

"A good thing it isn't," Grantly replied. "If it was, 
you could kill me in about two minutes." 

The 'Professor' considered that point for a moment or 
two, then, nodding his head slowly, went on: "Yes, I 
could do that. But it isn't what I mean. What I do mean 
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is that if you're going in for boxing, you're learning 
something that goes for everything in life." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean to say, if you're going to learn how to take a 
hiding, you're going to learn how to keep your face smiling 
whatever happens. You're going to learn how to keep 
your body fit and your brain working all the time. Boxing, 
as I see it, is the best training there is for a man who has the 
brains to see he's not only boxing but living in the ring 
what he'll have to live through all his life out in the 
world." 

There was silence for a moment while they both 
pondered the idea. 

"That's what I teach all my lads down here," the 
'Professor' added at last. "Some of them turn out to be 
pretty good chaps, you know." 

Grantly never forgot those talks with 'Professor' 
Jackson nor the others he was to have in very different 
circumstances many years later. If that rough, tough 
trainer of the boxing-booth pugs were alive today, he would 
probably be amazed to know that, after nearly fifty years, 
a distinguished specialist can still quote, word for word, 
many of the views on boxing and life in general expressed 
in the dusty, sweaty atmosphere of a Whitechapel 
gymnasium. Undoubtedly, if Grantly had known how 
many metaphoric clips on the jaw he was to receive in life, 
he would have been an even better pupil and considerably 
more grateful to the 'Professor' than he was at the time. 

By 1913, after less than a year at the London Hospital, 
Grantly was ready to go 'on the district'. In other words, 
he was ready at last to deal with patients in their own 
homes. And that, of course, meant that he would be con- 
cerned with childbirths. Before starting this work, he 
wrote home to his mother: 
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"On the surgical side I felt that I was dealing with 
real science, and on the physician's side with humanity, 
which interested me even more. But nothing so far has 
turned my interest so close to excitement as gynaecology 
and obstetrics. I have not yet been able to see what 
childbirth is really like, but I should do so in a few 
weeks." 



Even then, on the threshold at last of his discoveries, he 
did not dare to mention, even to his mother, the thoughts 
that were in his mind, the challenge he was about to face. 
A few months later, however, his letters home were be- 
ginning to show more confidence. Once he wrote: 

"The type of house and people I have to go to some- 
times are not all as bad as this, but this is a type. 

"Cowed Mrs. Howard, aged 22, is expecting her third 
child. I arrive at the house through a maze of alleys and 
back streets. Mr. Howard, a Jewish Pole, is aged about 
20 and is half clad. He tells me he is not 'insured'. 
A child of four, the eldest, is shrieking in the arms of an 
old woman, who turns out to be Mrs. Howard's mother. 
Mrs. Howard is weeping. Her cries are noisy and bitter, 
but these tears are only part, it seems, of the normal 
Hebrew ritual in WhitechapeL Were they not present, 
the lady undoubtedly would feel she is lacking in some- 
thing she certainly should display. 

"The bed, I find, has a sacking cover over a few pieces 
of old rag. The pillow is respectable, it has been 
borrowed. I enquire about clothing for the unborn 
child and I am shown a piece of red cloth it is all they 
have ready. 

"Now I move the pillow and the creatures resting 
beneath it leap about with indignation. I notice that 
the furniture in the room consists of a broken chest of 
drawers with a dirty lot of small glass ornaments on it, a 
small deal table and one wooden chair. 

"The little child arrives quite easily and I put him in 
the red rag on the floor before the fire. We have some 
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difficulty with the afterbirth. Things don't go right and 
for two and a half hours, from 4.30 a.m. to seven 
o'clock, I am by Mrs. Howard's side, being eaten by her 
only friends on earth. 

"At last I send Mr. Howard up to the hospital because 
I need assistance. It comes and all is quite well 
eventually. I hand the poor girl over to a nursing 
sister, who runs a charity. Bed linen, coal, milk and a 
suit for the husband are sent to the house. Keating's 
(insect powder)? No. Why should we try to take away 
the family's most familiar friends since childhood?" 

The next day, Grantly went to visit the girl's mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Howard, snr. He found her to be a large woman, 
weighing all of two hundred and ten pounds, cross-eyed, 
with a broken nose and scars prominent on her face. He 
noted mentally that so many grandmothers in White- 
chapel, Poplar, Bethnal Green and points east of Aldgate 
Pump seemed to be just like this. She was holding her 
daughter's four-year-old son in her arms like a bundle of 
sticks. When Grantly came in, the child started to scream 
and the young doctor held out a piece of chocolate, but it 
was no use. So the old woman slapped the child in the 
face and set him on the floor. She placed an enormous 
bowl of porridge in front of the brat and remarked en- 
couragingly: "Nah then, fill yer noisy belly. Howl again 
and I'll clip yer ear-'ole." The kid howled again and was 
removed from the scene, along with the porridge, down the 
dark and broken staircase to another place! 

Grantly had his talk with grandma and returned to his 
lodgings, where, in another letter to Fanny, he wrote: 

"You will be pleased to hear that Mrs. Howard Jr. is 
making an uninterrupted recovery. I have seen that the 
easiest thing in childbirth is the birth of the child. Other 
things cause the difficulties and the tribulations that 
these women go through." 
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There must have been a special deity who took care of 
the mothers in Whitechapel. Grantly and his fellows at the 
London Hospital who went out to look after the women 
having babies were entirely on their own. They went as 
students who knew very little. Many of them, until then, 
had not even seen a baby born. 

Grantly was impressed by the ease with which the babies 
were delivered in squalid, almost primitive surroundings. 
. The Jewesses, the Poles and some of the Irish made a 
tremendous, screeching fuss, but he was quite convinced 
from the start that all this was not due entirely to "the 
agonies", as they were called. He judged rather that they 
arose from the atmosphere in which the baby was being 
delivered, from what the mothers felt was expected of 
them and because of the sympathies which the scenes 
extracted, in a rough sort of way, from those present. 
Usually there were at least four or five spectators in the 
bedroom who knew more about childbirth than the young 
doctor did at that time. Old women leaned on the end of 
the bed. Others stood in the doorway. They were always 
ready to give advice and to offer criticisms. Sometimes 
even the mother herself tried to instruct him. 

At one of the first cases he attended on his own, a some- 
what ugly situation developed. The face of the babe 
appeared instead of the back of its head and he was not at 
all certain what to do about it. No doubt he paled and his 
hands shook a little, for the mother tried bravely to 
comfort him. "Don't worry, luv," she said. "It's all 
right. I've had eight and surely I can have nine, can't 
I?" She was quite right, of course, and when she saw the 
babe, before it had settled down after its unusual mode of 
entering the world, she commented: "Blimey, that's the 
most like me 'usband of any of 'em." 

Then there was Mrs, O'Leary. She lived in part of one 
of those decaying, tumbledown great houses in the 
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Minories which in times gone by had been occupied by 
judges and barristers. Grantly was called hurriedly to 
Mrs. O'Leary, who was, as it turned out, giving birth to 
twins, her twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth children. When 
he arrived on the scene he found, as it seemed to him, 
dozens of children in the vast room. Some were in cots 
converted from sugar boxes, others lay three and four to a 
bed in the corners. And when he tried to examine the 
mother, little heads popped up inquisitively all around the 
filthy bed. 

Mrs. O'Leary looked at Grantly and grinned. Obviously 
she didn't object to the audience, but out of consideration 
for her attendant she spoke sharply a few choice White- 
chapel words which had best be left put of print. The 
onlookers understood and promptly disappeared. 

The labour came on early and now he was alone with 
the woman. He asked where her husband was and she 
said: "Outside the door." He looked and there the man 
was; a little fellow, not more than four feet six inches tall, 
very red in the face and obviously extremely drunk. The 
labour proceeded quite satisfactorily. Mrs. O'Leary was 
most helpful, in fact she did everything except tell Grantly 
to get out of the way and let her get on with it herself. 
When it was all over and the two infants had been wrapped 
in what clothing there was to be found, he went out to talk 
to the husband on the landing. 

"Congratulations, O'Leary," he said. "Your wife has 
presented you with two magnificent daughters." The 
little man drew himself up to his full height and, swaying 
slightly, replied: "What's that? Two more? Hmm 
. . . just like her." Then he staggered off down the 
stairs and was not seen again for ten days. When the 
police found him drunk in a back street close to the Tower 
of London, they sent a message to say that probably it 
would be best to leave him in the doss house where he had 
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been staying, as he was unlikely to be of much assistance in 
the home. 

So the charity people went from the hospital to look 
after Mrs. O'Leary and probably that was the best thing 
that could have happened. 

One woman down in Whitechapel made a casual re- 
mark which left an indelible impression upon the young 
Grantly's mind and helped substantially to ordain the 
course of his life. 

In the middle of a dark winter's night, he had ploughed 
through mud and rain on his bicycle down Whitechapel 
Road, turned right and left and right again among the 
back streets to come to a low hovel by the railway arches. 
Groping and stumbling up an unlighted stairway he 
opened the door of a room and stepped inside. The place 
was about ten feet square. There was a pool of water on 
the floor where the rain was beating in through a broken 
window-pane, and the bed was propped up on a box at 
one end. The light came from a single candle stuck in the 
neck of a beer bottle on the mantelshelf. 

His patient, he saw at once, was covered only with a 
few sacks and an old black skirt. A neighbour had brought 
in a jug of water and a basin, but there was no soap and no 
towel. Yet, in spite of all this, he soon became conscious of 
a quiet kindliness in the atmosphere. 

The baby was born without fuss or noise, everything 
seemed to proceed according to an ordered plan. There 
was only one moment of discord and that was when 
Grantly, observing the dilatation of the passage when the 
head appeared, tried to persuade the woman to let him put 
the mask over her face and give her some chloroform. 
She resented the suggestion and gently but firmly refused 
to accept such relief. It was the first time in his short 
experience that he had known an offer of chloroform to be 
refused, and later, when he was about to leave, he asked 
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her why she had not let him use the mask. She did not 
answer at once, but looked from the old woman who had 
been assisting to the broken window through which the 
first light of dawn was creeping. Then shyly she turned 
and said: 
"It didn't hurt. It wasn't meant to, was it, Doctor?" 

For weeks, months and years afterwards, as Grantly sat 
with women in labour, women in terror and agony, that 
sentence: "It wasn't meant to, was it, Doctor?" kept on 
echoing in his brain until finally he was utterly convinced 
that there was no law in Nature and no design that could 
justify the pain of childbirth. 

Sister Victor, who was in charge of the maternity and 
gynaecological wards of the London Hospital at that time, 
unwittingly contributed considerably towards the founding 
of that conviction. He used to see her sitting by the side of 
a difficult case, a patient who, on arrival at the hospital, 
had been a picture of agony and torture. He would hear 
her say: "Now, dearie, do just as I tell you. Be peaceful. 
Be quiet and everything will be all right for you soon." 
He would watch her sitting there, stroking the hair of those 
girls, and he would notice how she managed to bring so 
much peace and comfort, to make childbirth so much 
easier for some of the terrified abnormal cases that had 
been sent in by the doctors in the district. 

Then there was Sister Valerie Grahame, of the Marie 
Celeste wards. She was firmer and perhaps a little sharper 
with her patients, but, so Grantly thought, what sympathy, 
what an understanding of the trials of others that woman 
had! 

It was from his own practical experience and from 
nurses such as these that Grantly learned most during 
those East End years. His seniors rarely attended mid- 
wifery. Occasionally an obstetric registrar was called out, 
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or the senior accoucheur, but that was usually when 
abnormalities arose. Then the student was only dutifully 
interested. He was far more absorbed in the normal, 
natural cases. Most women in such normal births seemed 
to suffer so much, yet here and there he met the calm one 
who neither wished for anaesthetic nor appeared to ex- 
perience any unbearable discomfort. It was very difficult 
to explain why one should suffer and another escape the 
worst pangs. There seemed to be little difference in the 
actual labours. Both women had to work equally hard. 
The time factors were not markedly different, though 
perhaps those who suffered had slightly longer labours on 
the average than those who had less discomfort. 

Slowly it dawned on him, in those days when relatively 
little was known of the mechanism of pain, that it was the 
peacefulness of a comparatively painless labour that 
distinguished it most clearly from the others. There was 
calm, almost faith, it seemed to him, in the normal and 
natural outcome. So, gradually, he began to investigate 
the part played by the emotions in the natural function of 
childbirth. He determined to discover whether the nature 
of the labour was responsible for the emotional state of the 
woman or whether the emotional state was to a large 
extent responsible for the nature of the labour. 

He expected that when he had solved that problem, he 
would hold the answer to his childhood riddle of the 
Norfolk marshes. 



CHAPTER III 



A CHOPPY sea, the fatty aroma of bacon and eggs sizzling 
in a frying-pan in the close confines of a tiny galley it was 
enough to turn the stomach of any landlubber. Grantly 
Dick Read, sailing in a six-ton schooner out of Harwich 
bound for Plymouth on a 'holiday passage, made a hateful 
jab with his fork at a squelchy rasher, turned it over in the 
pool of fat and ducked out into the open air. One of the 
others could take a turn at the cooking. 

He felt better out there on the deck. It was a bright 
August morning and the coast of Kent, just appearing 
low on the starboard bow, was scintillating in the sunshine. 
He filled his pipe, lit it with some difficulty in the stiff 
breeze and then settled back to watch a destroyer coming 
up fast astern. The grace of the speeding warship delighted 
him. Now she was high in the water, breasting it like a 
swan. Now she dipped her head and seemed to accelerate 
as the bow wave rushed almost up to her decks. He had 
been watching for three or four minutes before he became 
alert suddenly and called to his companions: "I say, look 
at this coming up astern. She'll run us down if she isn't 
careful." 

All five men aboard the schooner Grantly, two friends 
of his, a professional skipper from Harwich and a deck- 
hand were now looking towards the warship, and after 
a few moments the skipper, a very fine salt, called out: 

.3.5 
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"Better luff into the wind. I think she wants to talk to 
us." 

Presently the little schooner and the destroyer, seeming 
vast and ungainly by close comparison, were hove to, near 
together. Sharp words of command came from the deck of 
the warship and a longboat slapped down into the water 
beside her. The schooner skipper was obviously delighted 
by such a display of interest on the part of one of His 
Majesty's ships, but to hide his feelings he spat deter- 
minedly into the sea as though in utter disgust. He spat 
even harder and was obviously even more delighted when 
the destroyer's boat had come alongside and the fresh- 
faced young officer in the stern-sheets had said his piece. 

The skipper was directed to return forthwith to the port 
of Harwich and there report for duty with the Royal Naval 
Reserve. For some hours now, the sub-lieutenant added, 
Great Britain and Germany had been at war. 

As the schooner headed back into Harwich she passed 
H.M.S. Amphion, a stately cruiser bursting through the 
water as she swept south. She was an inspiring spectacle, a 
picture of power from bows to stern. There was confidence 
in every line of her. A few hours later she was at the 
bottom of the sea sunk, with few survivors, by mines laid 
overnight from the German ship Konigin Luise. 

Back at the London Hospital, Grantly was dejected, 
bewildered. In a letter to Fanny he wrote: 

"I hoped my life would be in the reproduction of the 
human race. I don't want to be called on now to attend 
to those who are mutilated and watch them die." 

With all the easy despair of frustrated youth he added 
his opinion that, in spite of all the hard groundwork and 
all the experience which he had hoped would be the 
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foundation of something worth while, so far he had 
achieved precisely nothing. 

Soon after that he found himself on a barracks square 
in Sheffield, teaching some of the First Hundred Thousand 
their stretcher drill, their first aid and their hygiene, A 
little peevishly, perhaps, but understandably in view of the 
bitterness with which he regarded the interruption of his 
work, he had tried to avoid serving as a medical officer. 
"If Fve got to join the Army, I'll join as a soldier." That 
was his attitude. So, when he went for an interview at the 
War Office, he presented himself as a recruit for the 
cavalry, hoping to be able to join his brother in the soth 
Hussars. In the space on the form where he had to state 
his occupation, he wrote not 'Doctor' but simply 'Medical 9 . 
An aged general glanced down the paper and then up at 
the young man standing before him. 

"Hmm. Medical, I see." the general said. "How far are 
you from qualifying?" 

Grantly knew the game was up and quietly he replied: 
"I am qualified." 

The general smiled and tore up the form. "Ambitious," 
he mumbled, "ambitious, but unfortunately we are short 
of doctors. Of course, you are willing to serve as a doctor?" 

"If you wish, of course." 

"Wish, wish!" the general thundered. "It isn't my wish. 
It's an order." 

So Grantly went off to prepare himself, after all, to 
attend to the mutilated and to watch them die. Because 
someone noticed that he sat a horse as though he had done 
so before, he went for a while to the Cavalry Riding School 
and then to a remount depot where all the Canadian 
remounts were received. But in the end he found himself 
in an ordinary ambulance unit. 

Like many another in the Services, he had no wish 
whatsoever to be where he was, doing what he was doing. 
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He regarded every day, every hour and minute of his time 
as wasted. Nevertheless, he determined to make the most 
of the new life and, as far as possible, to adjust his outlook 
to it. Now, for a period, he sought escape from his spiritual 
imprisonment not so much in his old standby, sport, as in 
reading and writing. His Golden Treasury was his closest 
companion and he began to know Keats, Shelley and 
Swinburne as abiding friends. He wrote poetry, too, and 
once, immediately after an exhibition boxing bout with a 
former professional light-heavyweight, he strolled off into 
the fields, intending to find a quiet spot in which to write 
some letters, smoke a little, be by himself. Throwing 
himself down among the wild flowers of a meadow 
through which ran a brook, he scribbled a poem to the 
buttercups: 

"Oh, all the day I've wandered round to find a 

pleasant word 
But, seeking, listening everywhere, the same dull 

moan I've heard, 
Until I came beside this stream and found the 

rustling trees; 
You turned your little heads to me and nodded in the 

breeze. 
Your friends all bowed acknowledgement, the clover 

and the rye, 
The dandelion looked austere, the daisy winked her 

eye, 

A bunch of fescues shook, apparently with mirth, 
Of course I came, how could I pass the brightest 

spot on earth! 
I soon forgot men's little ways . . ." 

The one-sided discussion with the buttercups went 
on for forty or fifty stanzas. It succeeded, where the 
boxing bout had failed, in relieving his feelings at a time 
of which he had written in a letter to Fanny: 
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"Everybody is extraordinarily bad-tempered today. 
The language and the conversation have been worse 
than usual. Some days are rather depressing." 

Even sooner than he had hoped, Grantly was on the 
move again, this time overseas to Gallipoli. His ship put 
in at Mudros and, against all the rules, he and four others 
got permission for a run ashore to visit the beautiful 
church there. They were all university men and one, 
named Davey, was a classical scholar from Oxford. In the 
empty church, Grantly went up to the lectern and 
thumbed through the great Greek Bible, reading aloud a 
passage from St. Mark which he had learned off by heart 
for his Cambridge entrance examination. Then Davey 
went to the lectern and read the marked-up lesson for the 
day beautifully in Greek/ At the end of it, the men stood 
silently, fearing to break the spell that had come there. 
At first they did not notice the ancient priest who ambled 
slowly towards them from behind the stalls, his white 
beard flowing almost to his waist, his arms held wide apart 
in greeting to them. When they saw him they were 
embarrassed because they did not know whether he 
thought they had done wrong. But he was smiling as he 
spoke in broken English: 

"That I should hear from you young men who have 
come here to fight (he didn't know that some of them were 
doctors) this beautiful language, my own language and my 
own chosen lesson for the day. It is something that must be 
straight from Heaven. You, who must go on to this war, 
take with you God's blessing, for you will live. He could 
not yet take to himself those who can give such happiness 
on earth." 

It was nothing, of course only the effusion of an old 
Greek priest, so the young men told themselves as they 
went back to their ship. But they were impressed for all 
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that, and a little shaken. One of them, at least, has often 
thought back to the incident, for the strange part of it was 
that all five of them did survive the landing at Suvla Bay 
and the terrible bloodshed which followed. And that 
seemed to be against the law of averages. 

When Grantly left Imbros for the landing at Suvla Bay, 
he was recovering from an attack of dysentery, which had 
made him so weak that he had crawled to the latrine 
several times an hour on his hands and knees. He was 
fortunate. His lighter came under only desultory fire, 
which did little damage except to a very large and some- 
what pompous sergeant-major. There was no cover on the 
lighter and this good soldier, like most of his comrades, was 
lying face-down on the deck when a bullet went right 
through his buttock. It was not a serious wound, but he 
must have known at once that it would put him out of 
action, and for days afterwards the story was told and re- 
told of how he uttered a mighty military expletive and 
then anxiously, almost humbly for him, begged Grantly to 
tell him how badly he had been hit. That was Grantiy's 
first casualty. 

On the beach it was his job to find out as soon as possible 
his party's exact position. There was no one else within 
sight or sound, so with a sergeant he crawled nearly half a 
mile on all fours to find himself close to a Turkish outpost. 
Later he made contact with the infantry and marched up 
to Suvla and into battle. The losses were staggering but, as 
he recalled afterwards, he had too much to do to be aware 
of how he loathed it all and how frightened and lonely he 
was. Those realisations were to come a little later, when he 
had more time to analyse his emotions; when, for instance, 
he found himself alone that night in charge of the dressing- 
station oji the edge of Salt Lake, with three hundred badly 
wounded men in his care and the sounds of a bayonet 
charge cqming to him out of the darkness. 
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It is unlikely that a man of any sensibility came through 
the hell of Gallipoli with his fundamental outlook on life 
unchanged. Grantly didn't. Gallipoli left its mark on him 
and, paradoxically, taught him more that was to be of 
service to him in midwifery than ever he would have 
learned had he stayed at home in peaceful Britain follow- 
ing his chosen course. At Gallipoli and in the battles that 
were to come he learned about fear and pain, loneliness 
and courage; about love and loyalty, sacrifice and service. 
To Fanny he wrote: 

"I am not pretending to like shells nor to pose as a 
fearless fire-eaten I know well enough how I loathe it 
all and how my knees knocked together at Suvla Bay 
and how my breath becomes uneven in a raid. 
Physically, I am an awful funk. That alone is enough to 
keep me out here, even to make me long for the fighting 
to prove once again that the body, the physical side, is 
nothing. It is the force of mind that can push an un- 
willing body which constitutes bravery. The excitement 
of shells for me is not whether I am going to be hit or 
not. That is not my business. I am willing to take what 
comes as being my lot as a part, or game, for me to 
play; as my infinitesimal influence on the incompre- 
hensible scheme of things entire. The excitement for 
me is the fight between body and mind. Instinctively I 
should run away, fly to cover although the shell is 
nowhere near. But of course one doesn't. I have that 
instinct more or less under control. Then comes the 
fight to stand still, to continue dressing a wounded man; 
not to start or jump but to continue talking, eating, 
writing. 

"To separate the instinctive self-protection from the 
exemplary stolidity and so-called fearlessness' which is 
essentially an officer's, that is where, the excitement 
comes in for me. It is largely practised, but think of the 
difference between the man who lets the body win out- 
right and the man who has, throughout years of war, 
given an entire victory to his mind, cultivating the sense 
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of honour and duty of which we speak. The two people 
are not comparable. 

"People will confound and muddle the terms Tearless 3 , 
'brave 5 , 'heroic 5 , 'gallant'. The fearless man cannot be 
brave, he has no physical fear (and there are such). He 
has no battle of mind versus body. He can be heroic or 
gallant but never brave. The only brave man, to my 
mind, is the man who is afraid. That sounds to be a 
paradox. But the man who cannot breathe because of 
fright, who is pallid, whose legs shake and whose voice 
quivers, who feels death at his very throat, at whom 
each shell is personally aimed, but yet who forces his 
legs up the parapet, who sees men faU back dead and 
wounded, who forces words of encouragement through 
his teeth and leads the first wave over; that is the man. 

"He must be after the heart of the gods. He is the man 
who has all the glory for me. He is the best fighter, 
fighting as no other man can, because suddenly the 
bonds of fear become loosened and the whole tense 
physical strain relaxes into an overwhelming reaction. 

"A great French duellist once, and only once, backed 
out of a duel. That was when a boy of twenty, who was 
obviously afraid, challenged him for insulting his sister. 
The boy, who could not speak steadily, was quite white 
and the rapier shook in his hand. The experienced 
swordsman made an apology to the boy and, turning to 
the astonished bystanders, said: 'Gentlemen, I do not 
wish to die tonight. The man who will kill is the man 
who is white with fear and yet has the courage to fight in 
the cause of justice.' I read that many years ago, but I 
have never forgotten it. It was not truer then than it is 
now. It is a great comfort to me during this war." 

The letter went on to describe instances of courage and 
of fearlessness and to discuss the difference between 
individual and mass bravery. And finally Grantly wrote 
again of his own reactions: 

"It is no honour to be fearless; it is a gift. To be brave 
is more than glorious. If I won honours or died, I could 
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wish for nothing less than for it to be said of me: 'He 
went fearlessly into his duty. 9 That is no praise. It is but 
making light of an arduous duty. Let it be said of me: 
c He was afraid, but went because it was his duty. 3 Then 
honour is earned. 

"I am afraid. I have not won so far because I have 
not yet had a severe test compared to many. I am not 
brave, and that does not apply only to war. There are 
many things at home around which the same conflict 
rages. What I want you to do for me is to send me the 
thoughts to win on. As I write this I think you may 
somehow reflect my ideals to me. Your long letter is not 
necessarily news to me but a mirror of your thoughts. 
Hope, then, with me for the opportunity to be brave. I 
will write and tell you if I have won. And if I am not 
here to write, you will know that I have won. . . . 
But above all things, do not wish for me to be home. It 
is no good living at all if you cannot live in the hope of 
improving in every possible way." 

Grantly was beginning to realise at last that military 
service was not altogether the profligate waster of time he 
had first made up his mind it would be. Somehow, some- 
where the man who was to devote his life to conquering 
fear had to learn about elemental fear. Perhaps it was not 
a bad thing that he should learn, after all, not second- 
hand at the bedside of women in labour but first-hand on 
the field of battle. Besides, in his new knowledge of fear he 
was discovering how to isolate and select that which he 
believed to be the right course of action and then, come 
what may, to go for it and even enjoy the going. 
Although he did not know it at the time, out there at 
Gallipoli he was in a sense training for all the great battles 
of principles which he was to fight through the decades to 
come. 

But there was one fear he had still to face up to and 
defeat, the fear of ridicule. There was still the stamp of 
the small boy, who was convinced that his private thoughts 
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were unspeakably odd, about the officer who wrote that 
letter to his mother from the front For Grantly concluded 
with the typical admonition: "I think, my dear, if you 
read this, it will be enough. Others might not under- 
stand." 

There was no night and no day at Gallipoli, only dark- 
ness and daylight. The shells shrieked and crashed, the 
bullets whined and men died in their thousands. Grantly 
did what he could for the wounded and quickly passed 
them down the line. Many of those he tended were 
friends of his, but, friends or not, he never knew what 
became of them after they had been carried away in one of 
those long lines of stretchers. Soon his health began to 
break down under the strain. He was suffering from 
another attack of dysentery and one of his eyes had 
become misty. He imagined there must be something in 
it, but it did not concern him a great deal because there 
was so much work for him to do. 

Then one day a shell burst almost on top of him and he 
was sent rolling over and over like a rabbit which is shot 
while running down a steep hill. He managed to stagger 
to his feet but did not get far. By evening he was quite 
blind in both eyes and could not move his legs. Next day 
he was able to see dimly with one eye and found himself 
lying in a hospital ship, next to a general who had a hole 
in the top of his scalp. Sleepily, the wounded doctor 
realised that Frith, his faithful batman, was standing by the 
stretcher, his head swathed in bloody bandages. 

"Frith, you've been hurt," he murmured as he tried to 
reach out his hand. 

"No, sir, it's nothing," Frith replied. "That's not why I 
am here. I just brought these." He held out a box of 
cigarettes in one hand and Grantly's pistol in the other. "I 
took our pistol from us last night, sir," he said in his thick 
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Lancashire accent. "I know you won't remember and I 
hope you won't mind. I didn't think we were safe with a 
pistol, sir. Not last night." 

Grantly knew what the man meant and tried to smile, 
but now a fearful thought struck him as he fought to break 
through the haze that was clouding his mind. 

"Frith," he said, "you shouldn't be here, should you?" 

"Well, no, sir, not exactly. But I wanted to come along 
and see you and ask if I could come with you." 

"Good God, man, do you realise what you've let your- 
self in for? Do you realise that what you've done amounts 
to deserting the line?" (The penalty for desertion at that 
time was almost certainly death.) 

"Yes, sir, but . . ." 

Grantly cut him short brusquely. "Find the ship's 
doctor, quickly," he ordered. "Tell him I must see him at 
once. Tell him it's urgent." 

The doctor came almost immediately and Grantly 
talked to him quietly and earnestly. Frith, he explained, 
was one of the finest men that had ever lived and had come 
to the ship simply out of loyally and affection for him. It 
was all a terrible mistake and he must be sent back 
immediately, acting as an orderly, so that no one would 
think any evil of him* 

The ship's doctor looked at Grantly and at Frith. Then 
he said: "Yes, I'll see to that," and, turning quickly, 
walked away. 

Grantly said good-bye to Frith, dropped his head on 
the pillow and in a moment was asleep. The two men 
never caught sight of one another again. 

He didn't know it (he neither knew nor cared about any- 
thing) but the hospital ship a converted cattle boat- 
was bound for Malta. She had not progressed far on her 
voyage, however, when she caught fire and the semi- 
conscious doctor was one of the lucky ones the crew had 
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tune to transfer to the liner Ascania, which happened to be 
passing by. Vaguely he remembered being hoisted up by a 
derrick in a box affair that was rather like a coffin and 
being dumped on to the deck of the liner with a thud that 
racked every nerve in his body. Hazily he remembered 
the 'uppatoma, uppatema' rhythm of the engine in the 
launch which carried him from the ship across the Grand 
Harbour of Valletta to the shore. And he was dimly aware 
of the great kindness and skilled nursing of the gentle Blue 
Sisters in their Malta hospital. Beyond that he was' 
conscious only that in some way his life had gone wrong. 
He could not understand quite how or why. When your 
pulse is only thirty and your temperature one hundred and 
three; when your legs are dead and you cannot see; when 
you are tortured with dysentery and you've kept your 
right eye only because the surgeon has so much work to do 
that he does not tT-nnlr you are worth operating time; when 
you are in that state, many things are incomprehensible, 

Weeks later, Grantly began to realise that he was getting 
better. He could pick out the outline of nearby objects 
through the mist before one eye. Gritting his teeth he 
triedi again and again, to move his legs and at last he 
thought he could make them respond almost im- 
perceptibly. He told the doctors and the nurses about it 
and he fancied he could read doubt in their eyes. But he 
kept on trying until he was quite certain he could move 
them. 

Then it was that one day the Reverend Mother of the 
Blue Sisters came and sat by his bedside and talked to him. 
She was good and kind and strong, a born nurse. Even as 
she spoke, Grantly knew that she possessed the gift of 
passing on to her patients something of her own strength, 
leaving them with new hope and revived courage, 
banishing the worst of fear. For the first time in many 
months the sick man's thoughts strayed to his student 
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doctor days, to the many long hours he had spent with 
women in childbirth. And he knew that here and now this 
woman was doing for him precisely what he believed so 
certainly doctors and midwives could do for women in 
labour. 

Quietly, confidently, the Reverend Mother talked to 
him. She discussed the cause of the patient's suffering 
septicaemia resulting from a foreign body which had found 
its way into one of his eyes and had since been removed. 
Then she turned to the photograph of Fanny which 
Grantly had insisted should be taken from his pocket and 
placed on his bedside table, although he could not see it 
clearly. "I met your mother when I was in England," she 
said, "I met her with a Mrs. Russell Colman and a Mrs. 
James Stuart and other missionary and social workers in 
Norfolk. She is one of God's chosen women. She has 
always meant goodness to me. You will get well, I know 
you will." 

She knelt at the bedside in prayer and Grantly was not 
embarrassed. He was almost surprised to find that all he 
felt was peace and comfort. 

Very soon the Reverend Mother's prediction began to 
come true. He recovered sufficiently to be sent back to 
London, where he was admitted to a hospital which had 
been set up in St. Mark's School, Chelsea Road, just 
opposite the Stamford Bridge arena where he had trained 
with Harry Andrews. And there his mother, brothers, 
sisters and friends were able to visit him. He was afraid 
that his condition might shock them, for although he was 
so thin and drawn that he had lost fifty-six pounds of his 
usual one hundred and ninety pounds weight, yet he was 
deeply tanned from lying in the sub-tropical sunshine on 
the Malta hospital verandah. The effect, he thought, was 
decidedly grotesque, but he need not have worried, for, as 
he now discovered for the first time, he had been reported 
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lost in the sinking of the hospital ship and those who came 
to see him were too overjoyed at hearing he was alive to be 
unduly upset by his appearance. 

In London the electrical cages in which he was placed 
for treatment, the hot-air baths and the massage slowly 
began to bring the feeling back to his legs. He was told 
that he might never fully recover the use of them, but his 
eyes were certainly healing, and so, trying to plan a future 
for himself, one in which the power of locomotion was not 
essential, he decided to study for the Bar. When he was 
able to read again he joined the Middle Temple and 
moved to a convalescent depot, and then to his home in 
Norfolk. Much of his time there he spent in studying 
Roman and Dutch law, the law of torts and such matters, 
but his heart was not in it because he could not bring 
himself to admit that he was beaten, to believe he would 
never again be fit to practise as a doctor. 

Secretly, but with grim determination, he embarked on a 
strenuous programme of exercises which he thought might 
put him right. Day after day, week after week he per- 
severed with them, refusing to allow disappointment to 
creep into his mind when results proved to be neither quick 
nor certain. He bought a small car and almost willed his 
feet to operate the pedals. He struggled out on to the rifle 
ranges and shot off round after round with the idea of 
helping the co-ordination of mind and muscle. He even 
dared to try sitting a horse again and found he could 
manage it if the animal was very quiet. When winter 
came, he took a football out on to the playing fields and 
made himself kick it around. 

One day, after he had made considerable progress and 
had been posted in the medical category 03 to be registrar 
of an enormous military hospital at Colchester, he went to 
dinner at the nearby mess of the 20th Hussars, his brother's 
regiment. As soon as he arrived he was greeted by the 
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colonel and, as the two men talked, a mess sergeant 
hovered about them, awaiting an order for drinks. "What 
will you have to drink, Grantly?" the colonel asked. The 
visitor was replying that he would like a whisky when the 
impossible happened or certainly wildly improbable for 
the officers' mess of the 20th Hussars. Dropping all 
dignity, the mess sergeant suddenly gave a little cry of 
amazement and, with the hand that wasn't holding the 
tray, grasped Grantly firmly by the arm. 

"Gor blimey!" said the sergeant, "if it isn't my Dr. 
Dick." 

For a split second there was silence before Grantly broke 
the tension: "Why, Jackson, you old so-and-so, what are 
you doing here?" And the two of them pumped each 
other's hands vigorously. 

The colonel and his officers looked on in almost in- 
credulous amazement and no one said anything. When 
the sergeant, a large and rugged individual, turned to go 
and fetch the drinks there were tears running down his 
cheeks. Clicking to attention for a moment he addressed 
his colonel: "Beg pardon, sir," he said. "I heard Dr. Dick 
here had been killed. I couldn't believe my eyes when I 
saw him here, standing right in front of me alive." 

The sergeant returned to thrust a whisky that must have 
been at least a treble, if not a quadruple, into the hand of 
the mess guest and then, beaming all over his face, retired 
discreetly. 

"I'd better explain," Grantly said to the colonel, who, he 
was pleased to see, was smiling tolerantly. 

"Well, yes, please do. We can hardly bear the suspense," 
the host replied with a smile. 

"Then I'll tell you. That smart, disciplined, soldierly 
sergeant is none other than my old friend, the rough, 
tough 'Professor' Jackson of the Whitechapel boxing 
booths." 
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"We knew he'd been a boxer/ 5 an officer said. 

"Boxer? Yes, he was a boxer and a very fine one too. I 
know. I've boxed with him and been trained by him. He 
trained scores of fighters down in the East End, but more 
than that he is or was a philosopher. In quiet moments, 
during my time at the London Hospital he taught me his 
philosophy, and a very good one it was, too." 

The officers nodded their heads wisely, as men do who 
sense that the conversation is climbing a little above them. 
The colonel muttered: "Good man, that Jackson. A good 
man." And with that the subject was closed. Horses, after 
all, were so much more interesting as talking points in the 
cavalry mess. 

Early next morning, Sergeant Jackson turned up at the 
hospital and requested an interview with the registrar. 

"Hope you don't mind me coming, sir," he said, "but 
there's something I want to say to you. It's important, 
sir." 

"Fire away, Jackson." 

"You're sick, sir, aren't you? Your legs aren't right, are 
they?" 

"No, Jackson, they're not," Grantly replied and, 
inviting the sergeant to sit down, he told him the whole 
story. When he had finished, the older man stared out of 
the window for a while and then jumped to his feet. 

"I'll fix you up," he said excitedly, "I'll make you right 
as rain again. You know me, don't you? You know what I 
can do. Listen, if you'll let me, I'll have you back in the 
boxing ring before you know where you are. Will you let 
me? Will you give it a try? Now don't say no, just give it a 
try. It'll mean a lot of work, damned hard work and 
guts too. You'll have to have the guts, lots of 'em. But 
we'll do it. You see." 

The sergeant had rolled back the years. As the short, 
sharp phrases came off his tongue, he wasn't a soldier any 
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more. He was back down in Whitechapel, pushing out the 
old boxing booth spiel, talking in the way he used to talk 
when he was trying to spellbind a boxer into winning a 
fight against long odds. 

Grantly heard him out, smiling, and then replied: "Yes, 
Jackson, I'll give it a try. When do we start? Dawn 
tomorrow?" 

'Professor 5 Jackson grinned a great grin, snapped back 
into his role of Sergeant Jackson and said: "Very good, 
sir. Dawn tomorrow, sir." He saluted, about-turned with 
a crash of his boot that rocked the room and, like the 
soldier he was again, marched briskly away. 

Every day after that the sergeant called at the hospital, 
and for two or three hours at a time became the Tro- 
fessor 5 . He massaged and exercised and coaxed and willed 
his protege back to strength. It was a two-man battle now 
and with such encouragement, mentally as well as physi- 
cally, Grantly's progress, which was slow at first, gradually 
speeded up until it turned into a race. Before long he was 
able to play football almost as well as he had ever played it. 
And when it was decided that the Army Officers' Heavy- 
weight boxing competition should be held at Colchester 
that year, Jackson "got the boys going," as he called it. 
Several boxers of renown, including the great Bombardier 
Billy Wells, came over to help in the training and Grantly 
sparred with them, revelling in his new health and vitality. 
Since a friend of his had been seriously injured in a boxing 
accident, Grantly had always said he would not fight again 
in a competition, but now, as this one approached, he knew 
he would have to go into it. He felt he owed it not only to 
Jackson but also to himself. He felt he must prove this new 
fitness, once and for all. 

And that was what he did. Not one of his opponents in 
the fights in the huge drill hall, packed with six thousand 
cheering soldiers, lasted the full distance. At the end of it 
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all, he sent home for safekeeping the evidence of his new 
lease of life a silver cup which, incidentally, was a 
replica of the one his brother, Jan, had won the year 
before. 

The evidence also came in useful in persuading the 
Army that it was ridiculous, now that his eyes and his legs 
were obviously in such good shape, to continue to grade 
him as 03. The argument was incontrovertible, and in 
due course he was upgraded and posted to a Cavalry 
Division in France. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE war in France was very different from the one 
Grantly had left at Gallipoli. He went first to a Cavalry 
Field Ambulance, but soon became a medical officer to 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, of which he wrote: 

"Life in this magnificent regiment is all that any 
soldier could wish for." 

There, to his delight, he got back to horses. When he 
went down to Base he often managed to get in some polo 
and steeplechasing. And in the line the regiment usually 
managed to be in the thick of the fighting. 

One day, during the first battle of Gambrai, when the 
Cavalry Corps were in the line, the tanks had just cleared 
Flesqui&res Wood and the hill above. The Germans had 
opened up fairly heavy artillery fire along a trench in 
which they themselves had lived for a considerable time 
but which now sheltered Grantly and his medical orderlies. 
The wounded were being carried along the trench and 
into a dugout, where they were attended to as quickly as 
possible before being rushed off through a tunnel to 
ambulances, which waited on the other side of the hill to 
carry them to the casualty clearing station. 

During a short lull, a woman was seen making her way 
down from a farm about half a mile away to the right, 
which was thought to have been evacuated. She came 
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straight to the trench and asked for a doctor. Seeing that 
she was obviously pregnant the soldiers took her along to 
Grantly. She was a young woman, probably not more 
than twenty-five or twenty-six years of age and she seemed 
to be quite oblivious to the shelling. He had sacks hung up 
to form a cubicle at the end of the dugout and laid her 
down there on a stretcher. While orderlies continued 
dressing the wounded men on the other side of the im- 
provised screen, he examined her and saw that she was 
well advanced in labour. Soon the baby appeared and all 
was well. Still seeming not to take any notice of the noise 
of war above and all about, she sat up on the stretcher, 
laughed, and took the child in her hands at once. 

She had very little to say and Grantly wondered 
whether she had lived so long behind the German lines 
under British fire that she had come to hate British 
soldiers. But, whatever the truth of the matter, when the 
time came for her to be taken away, there were four 
British soldiers to bear the stretcher instead of the usual two 
and no case was ever taken more gently down to the 
casualty clearing station. 

Grantly was impressed by the complete absence of dis- 
comfort. The girl obviously had not been in the least 
fiightesed of having her baby, which certainly was not her 
first. He could not forget the look of sheer joy as she was 
carried away along with her infant. And he realised that 
she could certainly have walked away and would probably 
have liked to do so, but the soldiers would not let her. 'If 
that is childbirth/ he thought, c how can childbirth be 
compared, as it is, with the pains and discomforts, agonies 
and hopelessness I see among the wounded men who are 
brought down to this very place where the babe was 
born?' 

Back at Base, not long after this experience, he had been 
knocking a polo ball around in practice for the regimental 
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match. On his way back to camp he came across a Flemish 
woman, who was leaning against a bank in a field where 
evidently she had been working. She pressed back against 
the bank and something about her attitude told him she 
was unwell. He tethered his horse and walked over to her 
and in French and English told her he was a doctor. It 
seemed she could speak only in Flemish, but she indicated 
without a trace of concern that she was in the process of 
bearing a child. Grantly sensed that she did not wish him 
to interfere, that she was not embarrassed by his presence. 
So, in case he should be needed later on, he sat on a bank a 
little apart, lit his pipe and reflected that he seemed to be 
rather more agitated than the woman herself. She was all 
laughter and smiles and happiness. With the recurrence 
of contractions, which seemed to be very violent, her face 
became set, not with pain or fear, but with a sense of stern 
expectancy. The child appeared when she was in a half- 
sitting position. She smiled almost immediately, but left it 
there on the ground, where it stayed for several minutes. 
By now the young Army medical officer was becoming 
extremely perturbed, wondering what was going to happen 
next, but still reluctant to interfere because he felt his 
ministrations were not wanted. 

For what seemed a very long time the babe lay un- 
tended on the grass and soon its yells were all that could 
be desired of a newborn infant. Then at last the mother 
took it in her arms and somehow tore with her hands the 
cord, which was already like a thin white string. Wrapping 
the child in a piece of cloth which had been about her 
shoulders, she turned towards the amazed spectator and 
gaily laughed. Five minutes or so later the contractions 
recurred and, with small effort, the afterbirth arrived. 
Again there seemed to be little, if any, haemorrhage. 

Grantly did not wait to see any more. He leaped on to 
his pony and galloped across to the village, three-quarters 
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of a mile away, to find some woman who would go out and 
help the mother. But no one there seemed particularly 
interested, "fiz ne fait rien" was all they said as they 
shrugged their shoulders. So he rode off again, back along 
the way he had come. He met the woman a quarter of a 
mile on her way home. She was carrying the baby 
wrapped up in the makeshift shawl and she waved 
happily as she passed by. 

Nearly sixteen years later, in his book Natural Childbirth, 
Grantly wrote of that birth in a Belgian field: "One thing 
that appealed to me was the spirit of joy, the spirit of 
happiness and pride at the arrival and sound of the child. 
I have never seen, to my knowledge, a cord so rapidly 
anaemic, the separation of the placenta and its expulsion 
all appeared to be carried out under the influence of joy 
which the mother was experiencing and then, for the first 
time, it entered my mind that the gods of nature have not 
given that joy for nothing and this perfect physiological 
process cannot be an accidental occurrence. My visions of 
postpartum haemorrhage, blue babies that would not 
breathe, uteri that would not contract and placentas that 
would not separate, all seemed entirely foreign to this 
exhibition of labour, conducted more efficiently than I 
have ever visualised in my most ambitious moments. 
Elation, wonder, tenderness and the pride of creation 
appeared to combine in a great storm of pleasing emotions, 
and from their influence the birth of a child had been 
perfected." 

Later on, Grantly was again in that trench where the 
other baby was born. His regiment was ordered to their 
horses, which were hidden in some woods a mile or two 
back. Mounted and in full cavalry order they came to a 
place, where they all had to jump what had been the 
Hindenburg Line and was now a ditch about six feet 
across with a drop of about thirty feet. It was a 
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magnificent spectacle as they all went over, not one horse 
so much as faltering or stumbling. The colonel went first, 
with Grantly at his stirrup, in the correct position for the 
doctor. Then they rode through the Black Watch and the 
Seaforth Highlanders holding the trench in front of 
Flesquieres Wood, wheeled right in the open country and 
drew up about a hundred yards short of the town of 
Marcoing. There followed one of the most dramatic 
actions in which Grantly took part in France. 

The colonel called up the regimental bugler and ordered 
him to sound "Draw Swords and Charge". The whole 
regiment knew what was coming and they were strangely 
still and silent as they waited for it, eager yet apprehensive. 
Even the horses seemed for the moment to be quieter than 
usual. Then the bugle call came, clear and bold above the 
clatter of distant machine-gun fire. And the cavalcade 
surged forward, on to the town, hooves thundering on 
battle-scarred soil. It has been claimed since that this was 
the last time for the order to charge ever to be given to a 
complete cavalry regiment of the British Army with three 
squadrons in line. 

That colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards Winwood 
was his namedeemed to be about as brave as men are 
made. During the action the regiment came to a railway 
line, the six or seven track line down into Cambrai. Some 
men had got across when the enemy laid down a machine- 
gun barrage to prevent others from crossing. Some of the 
men on the other side were wounded and someone called 
across to say there were no medical orderlies over there to 
attend to them. Grantly decided to make a dash for it, but 
the colonel came up to him and put a hand on his arm. 
"Doc, you are not going over there," he said. 

"Yes, sir, I must go," Grantly replied, "I think I can 
manage it." 

"Very well, if you must go, I'll come too," and the two 
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men walked steadily along, arm-in-arm, with the colonel 
between Grantly and the barrage. They managed it. 

Grantly had been with Colonel Winwood earlier on when 
they were onlookers during another remarkable cavalry 
action. They were at Arras and from some ruins nearby 
they watched an attack on Monchy-le-Preux, across the 
River Scarpe. Two squadrons of cavalry roared up a hill in 
close formation, only to be beaten back by machine-gun 
fire from the Germans in the village. They swung out to 
left and right and returned to cover as quickly as possible. 
After a time, another two squadrons went out in wide 
open order and as they went up the hill at full gallop, 
closing in as they went, there was one officer on a great 
bay horse who galloped, with his sword drawn, fifty, sixty, 
perhaps a hundred yards ahead of the others. He seemed 
to have a charmed life and the onlookers gasped with 
admiration as he disappeared safely among the ruins of 
Monchy-le-Preux with the two squadrons sweeping in 
behind him to clear the place of Germans. It was three 
weeks before Grantly learned from some other cavalry 
officers down at Boulogne that the gallant officer he had 
watched was his own elder brother, Jan. He could never 
get Jan to talk about it afterwards. 

But it wasn't all polo and glory like this for Grantly in 
France. Up north at the Menin Gate he spent much of his 
time in the deep mud, hiding under heavy sheets of 
corrugated iron placed flat over holes dug in the ground. 
Getting the wounded down from Ypres was gruelling work, 
for the route was continually under fire. He marvelled 
that so many shells could burst and that men could survive 
in spite of them. 

Soon after, he witnessed yet another incident which 
was greatly to influence his thinking on childbirth 
one which he could never forget and of which he wrote 
long afterwards to illustrate the meaning of the terror 
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to which women too often are subjected needlessly in 
childbirth: 

"Terror not physical pain only but fear in its most 
exaggerated form. To anyone who has seen that awful 
state this picture must be familiar. By Roelincourt, not 
far from Thelus, a subaltern from a fine regiment was 
brought to me. Five times the Germans had flung 
themselves upon a sector of our line. Backwards and 
forwards in mud, knee deep, and in trenches waist high 
in filth this battle raged. Weary and disheartened, our 
troops had survived the strife without support when two 
regiments of great renown arrived as reinforcements and 
were flung into the fray. This boy had joined five days 
before from home and here was his baptism of fire. 
Immaculately dressed, tall with fair curly hair and fine 
features, he staggered on almost unconscious beside his 
company commander, with our guns covering them 
from behind in a volume of sound that can only be 
imagined if heard. A huge shell rent a hole in the 
ground, flinging mangled masses of men in all directions. 
The brains of his company commander were scattered 
upon him. He was seen by the sergeant, who told me the 
story, to fall in a heap when he turned his senior officer 
over and found he had no face left. That night he 
deserted the front line, was arrested and brought to 
Corps Headquarters. Then I saw real terror; the shock 
of war at its fullest; the awakening from the protected 
life and its comfortable sleep into fundamental horror of 
physical torture and destruction. 

"Before Courts Martial a medical report is required. 
That lad was not tried. He was in a state of terror 
beyond consciousness. His condition was precisely that 
of profound shock from either physical or mental agony. 
Many times during the war I saw real terror, but many 
times in peace I have seen it when fear of itself produces 
pain, and pain terror; and so the agony of childbirth. 
The symptom complex is the same. The symptoms are 
present or absent according to the degree of fear, which 
varies according to the temperamental and environ- 
mental influences." 
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to become popular. I never have been. I am not now. 
And I shall never be except in the innermost circle of my 
fiiends. I can adapt myself for a few hours to most types 
of company, but as for a permanent or even long stay 
among incompatibles it would be impossible. I cannot 
change myself, but is that my great weakness or my good 
fortune? Whatever it is, it is one of the most important 
traits in a man's character. It would be madness for 
such a man to try and settle down in suburbia. It is far 
better for him that he should aim at a position where the 
work matters more than the disposition, where the 
service to which he is called is not constantly and 
obviously in view, where he is not overloaded with the 
various social and domestic impedimenta which have 
spoiled the work of more than half of our good men in 
the provinces. Of course, strong words may be more 
easily written than acted upon, but it was in no light 
humour that Disraeli said a man can obtain whatever it 
is his ambition to attain, whether rank or position, 
wealth or influence, if he sets everything on one side to 
obtain it. It would be futile for me to start without an 
objective, more futile still to have an objective I believe 
to be inaccessible. 

"Some months ago I was thinking about things, just 
sitting quietly with my feet up on the table, smoking a 
pipe, trying to find weak points in my own argument, 
trying and managing to pick holes in myself. Then I 
turned and picked up a New Testament and read, for no 
reason at all, James. 'I have no idea why I did so, I 
just seemed to drop on to it and came upon some rather 
startling phrases when you remember the trend of my 
thinking. ... I know that service and not self- 
aggrandisement is the only life one is justified in living. 
I know it. That is the great subconscious influence 
governing and guiding the whole trend of my thought, 
and then I read it as if I had been arguing with James 
himself: 'To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it 
not, to him it is a sin/ That is plain eno.ugh, is it not? 
And I believe James to have been an inspired teacher. 

"Of course, dear Mum ... I am an awful weakling 
really in a thousand ways you never dreamed of, but I 
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think I shall hope to buckle to and be of some use, if I 
can carry on in the way you have set me going. I am 
not really as pious as I sound and there are a lot of 
fellows who would think me an awful humbug if they 
saw this, but I don't write humbug to you. ... It is a 
tremendous help to a man to have the criticism and 
acquiescence of one who really matters to him." 

Once again he concluded with an enjoinder to dis- 
cretion: "Please, Mum, keep all this quite secretly to 
yourself. I don't think anyone else should know what I am 
thinking except you. Indeed, I never want anyone to 
know what I am thinking about anything. It is much 
better that I should know myself, if I ever can discover 
what I really think." 

As soon as he had been demobilised from the Army, 
Grantly returned to Cambridge University, having been 
invited to undertake research work there. But, as with so 
many posts of that kind, the remuneration was very poor 
and he soon found he could not live on it So he went back 
to the London Hospital, this time as accoucheur (though it 
must be said that the need of someone to get the various 
hospital sports going again after the war undoubtedly 
influenced the decision of those who appointed him). 

He was overjoyed to be back in midwifery and he 
plunged into his work with tremendous energy and en- 
thusiasm. He got out his old papers and notes, warmed up 
his theories and soon was full again of his old resentment 
that women should have to suffer so cruelly in the natural 
function of childbirth. He felt quite sure that, in the great 
majority of cases, most of the suffering was unnecessary, 
but as yet he could not see why it was unnecessary and he 
had few ideas about how he was going to find out. Never- 
theless he embarked on a detailed investigation along what 
he could only hope to be sound lines. 

Day after day, night after night, he studied in meticulous 
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detail every conceivable aspect of every one of the many 
cases with which he dealt. He probed deeply into his 
patients 3 backgrounds, hoping to find relevant information. 
He watched and questioned and compared. He sat for 
countless hours at the bedsides of women, striving to 
assess the strength of the links between fear and tension and 
pain. He amassed volumes of carefully collected notes. 

Far into the nights and in every spare moment he 
studied avidly, reading every textbook that might provide 
some clue to his problem. And all the time his greatest 
sorrow was that there was no one with whom he could 
discuss the subject. He tried often, but always he was 
brushed aside, as he was by the doctor who commented: 
"Look here, old fellow, these ideas of yours may be all 
very well. I don't know. But let's face it, you've missed a 
lot since you've been away at the war and now you've got 
to settle down again and start to learn." 

Grantly didn't bother to say so, but he felt he was learn- 
ing more than most men. As far as settling down was 
concerned, he felt he could never relax until he found an 
answer, one way or another, to his problem. So, lacking 
anyone with whom he could discuss it intelligently, he sat 
down to write, arguing it out with himself. By 1920 he 
had completed a small book in which he detailed the 
conduct of labour in a manner likely to minimise woman's 
pain. It contained a great deal of orthodoxy because, so 
far, he had not had either the time or the opportunity to 
discover how much of it could be discarded in natural 
cases. But he was satisfied with his manuscript, pain- 
stakingly written in longhand. And at last he made up his 
mind to risk showing it to his chiefs, Russell Andrews, 
Bertie Lee and Drummond Maxwell, for all of whom he 
had the greatest respect. 

They were kind and tolerant men and received the 
thesis with even better grace than he had expected. If they 
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felt either amusement or contempt they did not show it, 
but neither did they offer any encouragement. Grantly 
sensed that they hoped he would outgrow such notions. 
But the only words he heard to confirm that impression 
came one afternoon when Russell Andrews and Drum- 
mond Maxwell were talking together over a cup of tea by 
the fire in the staff room. Grantly went in to take a report 
to Maxwell on a case. He took the opportunity to refer to 
his manuscript and express his gratitude that they had 
been kind enough to read what he had written. Russell 
Andrews eyed him keenly for a moment and then said 
quietly: "Well, now that we have formed an opinion, 
perhaps Drummond would like to tell you what it is." 

There was an awkward pause. The eyes of the two 
senior men remained fixed on the flickering flames of the 
fire, which seemed suddenly in the silence to flare up into 
brighter life. Grantly looked from face to face, searching 
for a clue to the verdict that was to come, half-fearing to 
hear it, yet knowing what it would be. At last Drummond 
Maxwell spoke. 

"Look here, old chap," he said. "The truth is we think 
you really ought to learn something about obstetrics 
before you start writing on the subject." 

There it was* Grantly had known what would be the 
reaction of his chiefs and yet he had dared to hope that 
they might find in his work at least some spark of common 
sense. He had dared to wonder whether they might not 
admit at least that it contained a new line of thought on the 
subject, one worth following up. He had prayed that, if 
they did no more, at least they might give him encourage- 
ment. But no! He looked at them and laughed cheer- 
fully. It was his reaction to disappointment. 

"All right, I'll learn. I'll do that," he said. And after a 
while he left the room. He went up to his own quarters, 
put away the notes an4 the manuscript in a trunk wl^ere 
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they were to remain for many years and then went for a 
long walk alone, through the dreary, dismal back streets of 
London's East End. He never referred to the subject 
again as long as he remained at the London Hospital. He 
took on research in bacteriology, for which he was awarded 
his Cambridge M.D., and then, for a while, he worked in 
the pathology laboratories. 

He plodded along quietly but diligently, showing few 
signs of the disappointment even disillusionment which 
undoubtedly he felt. When the time came around for 
elections to the hospital registrarship, nearly everyone 
expected him to be taken on to the hospital staff. But it 
did not happen that way. He was passed over. Now he 
was faced with the necessity of going out and earning a 
living. There seemed to be only one course open to him, 
that of becoming a general practitioner after all. 

A friend, Eardley (later Sir Eardley) Holland, men- 
tioned that his father-in-law, a general practitioner 
surgeon in Eastbourne, was in need of an assistant. 
Grantiy disliked the idea of leaving London, but he had no 
money, and without it good jobs were hard to come by in 
the capital. So off to Eastbourne he went to become the 
junior partner of the ageing and slightly eccentric Dr. 
Henry Colgate. 



CHAPTER V 



GRANTLY'S first case in private practice was one of pre- 
mature labour. The patient was a great personal friend of 
his new chief, who, knowing that his assistant had been 
accoucheur at the London Hospital, immediately called 
him in. The experience disturbed him greatly and 
awakened once more his old resentment. 

When he arrived at the bedside, the woman was 
practically unconscious. There was tremendous haemo- 
rrhage. He operated at once and then, as blood trans- 
fusions were things of the future, gave her two or three 
pints of saline. All night long he sat with her, counting her 
pulse from time to time, waiting for her respiration to 
deepen. Through his mind there raced, like a turbulent 
mill-stream, a flood of memories of other women he had 
watched over as they suffered agonies which he believed in 
every fibre of him were often unnecessary, avoidable. He 
thought of lonely and frightened women, lying in hospital 
wards, growing cold and numb and rigid as they listened 
to the shrieks of others in labour. He thought of women 
giving birth in squalor, in misery, in ignorance. For the 
first time in many months he thought back over all his 
research, all his careful reasoning back to the manuscript 
that lay locked up in a trunk filled with yesterday's lively 
treasures that had become today's dead souvenirs. 

In the hour before dawn the crisis passed. As the sky 
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lightened and he drew back the curtains of the bedroom 
the woman turned her head towards the doctor and smiled. 
"Thank you. Thank you for being so good to me, for 
being so very patient," she whispered. 

As Grantly left that house he was as determined again as 
ever he had been that somehow, some day he would 
succeed in finding a means of helping women at the time of 
their greatest need. He realised that it was going to be 
even more difficult to achieve that aim than it would have 
been if he had managed to remain in London and out of 
general practice. But he would still do it. He was con- 
vinced of that. 

There were to be more setbacks and delays than he 
knew. One of the latter resulted from his falling violently 
in love with Dorothea, the daughter of old friends of his 
family. Their marriage at the church at Bexley was 
enlivened by a startling interruption whilst they were 
standing at the altar steps. Somewhere at the back of the 
church a tall, gaunt woman suddenly jumped to her feet, 
moved out into the middle of the aisle and, raising one 
hand above her head, shouted in a loud voice: "Cursed be 
the happy pair." No one at the ceremony had ever seen 
her before and, when she had said her piece, she slipped 
away never to be seen again. 

Norfolk people are notoriously superstitious. For a 
Norfolk man, Grantly was, if anything, singularly un- 
impressed by the incident, but subsequent events must 
often have made him recall it and, perhaps, wonder a 
little. He could be excused for wondering about it when 
his first child, a daughter, was born. 

He was with his wife staying with her parents at the time. 
A friend of his came down from the London Hospital to 
look after the patient and he was not allowed anywhere 
near her. The arrangements did not fit in at all with his 
own ideas of how the happy event should have gone etnci 
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he was surprised to find how nervous and jumpy he be- 
came. As the labour progressed in the early hours of the 
morning, he was sitting downstairs by himself, trying to 
keep calm. He scarcely noticed that a thunderstorm was 
raging about the place. Suddenly a large picture in the 
hall crashed to the floor and the glass shattered. That was 
about as ill an omen as could come the way of a Norfolk 
man and Grantly, who realised that the thing had prob- 
ably been shaken down by a clap of thunder which had 
seemed to rock the whole house, nevertheless felt an icy 
shiver of apprehension run down his spine. And until they 
came and told him that mother and child were doing well 
he was considerably more agitated than a doctor should 
be in the circumstances. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dick Read and their infant daughter lived, 
for a few months, a happy enough life in a charming flat in 
Eastbourne. In the manner of young families, they were 
preoccupied with one another and with home-building, 
but not to such an extent that they did not realise the 
impending necessity for a move. Grantly found there was 
little scope for him in the town. His senior partner was 
ageing and the practice was almost entirely a personal 
one. The local hospitals were already so, overstaffed that 
Grantly's services were not required in them. And so, 
when the chance came of getting back to London in 
partnership with a doctor practising in fashionable St. 
James's Square, in a house that is now the ladies 5 end of 
the Junior Carlton Club, he grabbed it. 

There he confidently expected to be able to carry on his 
private research alongside ordinary obstetric work, but 
now he suffered another setback. His young wife decided 
she disliked London so much that she did not wish to live 
there. It was a bitter blow, but, being very much in love and 
consequently malleable, he resigned from the partnership 
and took up another with a doctor at Woking, in Surrey. 
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Already he was experiencing difficulty in stretching his 
limited means to cover all the expenses of the moves and 
changes, but worse was to come. First, his father died and 
he found himself called upon to refund to the estate the full 
cost of his education for a medical career. A careful 
record had been kept of all the expenditure and it 
amounted to nearly 3,000. Then, within a year, his new 
partner at Woking died and, in order to set up in practice 
on his own, he had to pay out on the partnership agree- 
ment. These were anxious times for him and he had to 
work unremittingly to pull through them. He found few 
opportunities to carry on with his own private research 
work. 

There was much talk in medical circles just then of a pet 
scheme of Lord Dawson of Penn, the famous London 
Hospital physician, who wanted to see groups of general 
practitioners banding together to form what were known 
as clinic-practices. The idea was that a number of medical 
men, not necessarily specialists, but each with some 
specialised training in one of the branches of medicine, 
should work from and in a single centre or clinic, so 
that patients might get more skilled treatment all round 
than they could normally expect from a single general 
practitioner. Grantly, who had known Lord Dawson 
since London Hospital student days and still met him 
occasionally, discussed the clinic-practice idea with him 
and became convinced that it would provide the oppor- 
tunity for returning to childbirth investigations. 

At once he approached two other doctors practising in 
Woking and they agreed to join him and open a clinic. 
One of these two was a sick man, who after a year was 
bought out of the partnership another financial drain. 
But by May, 1926, there were four doctors running a 
clinic firmly established in a large property. 

The setting up of that clinic led directly to the first 
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brush with medical authority. As the clinic-practice idea 
was so well known to the general public at that time, it 
was thought it would be quite in order to circulate to the 
private patients on the books of each partner a note to 
announce the new development. One was drawn up and 
carefully vetted and then copies were sent out in sealed 
envelopes. Immediately there was a wave of resentment 
among other doctors who came to hear of it. Someone 
reported the matter to the Ethical Committee of the local 
division of the British Medical Association. A complaint 
went in to the Royal College of Physicians and finally an 
explanation was called for by the Ethical Committee of the 
General Medical Council. Copies of the note were 
examined and in the end it was decided that it did not 
constitute advertising; that there was no harm in the way 
it had been circulated amongst private patients. But for 
Grantly this was an early insight into that extraordinary 
disease, professional jealousy, with which he was to contend 
for much of the rest of his professional life. 

The clinic-practice prospered. By 1929 the annual 
takings had risen to nearly 12,000, representing a very 
considerable income for each in those days. And, in 
addition, Grantly now had a consulting-room in Harley 
Street, where he attended twice a week. At last he had 
found the long-desired opportunities to continue with 
his childbirth research, and he made the time, often work- 
ing on his notes until two or even three o'clock in the 
morning. 

He spent hundreds of hours attending women in labour, 
never wasting a moment of that time, never failing to note 
the slightest reaction, always trying to piece together in his 
mind the great puzzle of life. In every word spoken, every 
smile, every facial expression and every contraction, he 
found an indication of the need, or otherwise, for comfort, 
help or support He observed the changes in the tones and 
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expressions of his patients 3 voices, the flippant courage of 
the early stages or the anxious pleading; the laughter 
fading to a tired appreciative smile as the cervix dilated, 
and .then the second stage with its revelations of the real 
nature of the woman. From her face then he would read 
the variations of her emotions, estimate her control, her 
fear and her ability to relax. From her contractions he 
would learn of the progress and the correctness of the 
mechanics of her labour. No two women were alike. 
Every minute held for him a fund of fascinating in- 
formation. 

As he put more and more experience behind him, so he 
pinned more and more faith to his belief that childbirth 
need not necessarily be an almost unbearably painful 
procedure in normal cases. He established to his own 
satisfaction that usually the women who suffered the most 
pain are those who are most frightened and he asked 
himself the great question: "Does a woman have pain 
because she is afraid or is she afraid because she has pain?" 
He noticed that fear is always accompanied by tension of 
the body. To his huge collection of case histories and 
notes he added this analysis of the effects of fear and 
tension: 

"When labour commences fear soon sweeps aside any 
sense of elation which the modern girl may experience. 
Fear stimulates strongly the circular muscle fibres of the 
birth canal. With each succeeding contraction and in 
the absence of that support for which she longs, doubts 
and apprehensions that flash across her mind at this 
time stimulate and intensify the receptivity of her 
sympathetic nervous system. As time goes on the over- 
activity of this nerve distribution definitely augments the 
likelihood of the manifestation of fear becoming 
pain. . . . Thus a painful first stage arises largely from 
the exaggerated horrors of childbirth. . . . It originates 
in the mind of the woman and becomes the imposed 
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torment of what is known as culture. . . . When fear is 

S resent the pains of the second stage are frequently 
eralded by spasmodic contractions. . . . Instead of 
relaxation and elasticity, therefore, tension is en- 
countered, pains experienced, protective spasm again 
augments the tension and so again forces join in battle on 
unequal ground, for sooner or later the great muscles of 
expulsion will either break down the resisting tissues or 
injure the child in their efforts." 

In his almost frantic search for a way of relieving the 
tension which he believed resulted from fear and caused the 
pain that was making labour sheer torture for women, he 
tried to teach relaxation, not only at the time of birth but 
during the final five months of pregnancy. At first he had 
to rely almost entirely on the simple, Oriental methods he 
had learned behind the lines in France from the Subadar 
Major of the Indian Cavalry Division. And he found that, 
even with such slight and elementary aid, the behaviour of 
his patients improved appreciably and their suffering was 
eased. He discovered that the women's minds remained at 
rest, that muscular control was possible and, what was 
more pleasing than anything else, the sensations ex- 
perienced during labour were not invariably those of 
pain. His surprise and joy were as great as those of his 
patients. 

Although he believed and prayed all along that such 
results could be achieved, he was frankly astonished 
when at last he found his patients holding the analgesic 
apparatus in their hands but refusing to use it He was 
overjoyed to hear them criticising their own sensations 
during labour and differentiating between hard work and 
pain. Frequently, he found now, his patients lay peace- 
fully at rest throughout the latter part of the first stage, 
awakening only to control their breathing during con- 
tractions but continuing to relax the whole body except for 
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the respiratory system. Throughout the second stage they 
often remained so relaxed between the contractions that 
they were unaware of what went on in the room at the 
time. 

Many of the women he prepared for the 'happy event' 
used to telephone him quite cheerfully when they thought 
labour had begun. "I think I have started. Isn't it 
wonderful?" they would say, or: "Things are happening. 
I am so thankful." 

One vivacious, intelligent and wealthy girl described her 
emotions at the beginning of labour in this way: "I walked 
out into the garden. I felt an irresistible desire to parade 
myself. I made a point of going to speak to the gardener. 
I told the chauffeur to be ready to go out in the car at any 
moment I've no idea why, but it seemed as near as I 
could reasonably go to telling him that my baby was 
coming. I walked down the drive and up and down the 
road for five or ten minutes, feeling in the back of my mind 
a hope that I would meet some of my friends. My time had 
come. My baby was on its way. After all, it was true." 
That young mother added that, thinking back on her 
pregnancy, she believed she was so proud and happy 
about it that she actually exaggerated her shape rather 
than tried to conceal it. 

Another woman, who followed the Dick Read system of 
relaxation during the birth of her third child, commented: 
"My first baby was a surgical operation. I knew nothing 
of it at the time. My second baby I tried hard to produce. 
I was tired and suffered agonies, not only because it hurt 
but because it seemed that it would never come. This 
time I did nothing but allow my baby to arrive and he has 
come without pain or difficulty and so quickly." 

Those expressions of pride,, joy and gratitude were 
the vanguard of a host of others which, through a quarter 
of a century, were to ponr in to him from mothers in all 
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parts of the world. Soon he was able to write categorically: 

"I have never yet seen an anxious mother have a 
painless labour and it has never been my lot to witness a 
labour attended by pain when the woman possessed 
either that faith which destroys fear or such practised 
relaxation as eliminates the physiological possibility of 
muscular tension." 

He was careful, however, to add this rider, which his 
critics often seemed to overlook: 

"Failure must occur from time to time. Amongst 
modern cultured women there are some whose mentality 
is such that no influence can be brought to bear upon 
them. No advice, explanation or comfort can bend the 
rigid egoism of their ignorance." 

One line of attack for the cynics was to decry the Dick 
Read methods as being unnecessary. "Surely you are 
doing no more than setting about things in an extra- 
ordinarily roundabout way," they said in effect. "Surely 
you can see that it is better for us to use with certainty the 
anaesthetics we have, rather than to go into the un- 
certainties of this relaxation business." 

Grantiy had a ready answer. On the subject of deep 
anaesthesia he said: 

"Nothing is more to be abhorred. The forceps 
deliveries of normal babies blue and flabby babies who 
will not cry, babies drugged and babies anaesthetised, 
these pictures so common in modern practice are 
deplorable blunders of both judgment and action. 
. . . Anaesthesia is sound and right in every way if used 
correctly in order to dispel pain. If it is used in normal 
labour as a routine or to alter Nature's intentions for 
either mother or baby, it is wrong, morally, ethically and 
physically." 
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On anaesthesia generally, he wrote: 

"It may be said primarily that for the perfect labour 
anaesthesia is unnecessary because there is no pain; 
secondly that the pain of labour should be prevented 
rather than obliterated; thirdly that where the ability to 
override the pain-producing emotions is absent 
analgesics should be used, for that childbirth should be 
painfiil is contrary to human instinct and carefully 
administered pain relief during labour is one of the 
greatest gifts that our profession has made to civilisation. 
Fourthly, the misuse of drugs and anaesthetics is the 
cause, directly and indirectly, of a large number of the 
complications of labour, from which it follows that it is 
the cause not only of maternal and infantile mortality in 
many cases, but ill-health and domestic unhappiness in 
the lives of a great many women." 

Anaesthesia, he concluded, was only a veneer or a 
covering of pain, trauma and damage. It was not 
sufficient simply to 'cover up 5 . If perfect physical con- 
dition was to be retained after childbearing, and if the 
mother was to be left with a nervous mechanism free from 
injuries and scars, factors deeper than consciousness must 
be taken into consideration and of these factors there 
could be no question that the most important was the 
emotion of fear. 

From his early investigations into the effectiveness of 
relaxation, Grantly went on slowly to evolve a com- 
prehensive programme of preparation for motherhood and 
the conduct of labour. Not only did he analyse the 
mother's own state of mind as her time drew near, together 
with the effect of that state of mind on the progress of the 
birth, but he also delved deep into background influences, 
into the effect on the mother of the attitude and behaviour 
of her own parents, her husband, her doctor and her 
nurse. 
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One of the many cases which spurred Grantly to place 
considerable emphasis on the correct attitude for the 
parents of mothers-to-be, was that of a tall, athletic girl of 
twenty-two, whom he described in his notes as "a fine 
type of British youth". 

The girl had come home from abroad, where her 
husband was stationed, to have her baby at the home of her 
mother, a woman whose experience of life had somewhat 
destroyed her confidence in men. Unfortunately she 
looked upon the arrival of her grandchild as an occasion 
fraught with drama. She never tired of telling of her own 
dreadful experiences in childbirth, of the number of 
doctors who had been necessary to ensure the safe arrival 
of each infant, the amount of anaesthetic they had given 
her, the great skill which had saved her life. For the first 
time now she informed her daughter of many gruesome 
details, some real and some obviously imaginary, con- 
nected with childbirth. 

When labour began, Grantly found the girl pale and 
anxious. Her own natural courage was being weighed 
down, tested to breaking point not by fears of her own so 
much as by those planted and cultivated by her mother. 
Now the mother obviously resented the doctor's cheerful 
confidence. She took him aside and tried to explain to him 
that she did not consider it to be an occasion for humbug. 
This, she implied, was a crisis hour and it was to be 
expected that everyone concerned should look, talk and act 
as though it was. Thereafter the mother positively refused 
to leave the daughter. When Grantly gently suggested 
that it might be best for her to do so, she embraced the 
girl dramatically and enquired whether it was not almost 
inhuman to suggest that the poor girl should be left to 
suffer virtually alone in this, her hour of greatest need. 

Grantly considered seriously whether it might not be 
worth while risking a scene with the mother in order to 
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have the patient to himself for an hour or two, but fearing 
this might further upset the girl he decided to leave the 
house, giving the nurse instructions to keep him informed 
of progress by telephone. 

After five hours there was still no news, so he rang the 
house and was told the progress seemed to be very slow. 
After nine hours, when there was still no further news, he 
went back to the house. The girl by now had given way to 
fear and, before he could examine her, the distracted 
mother rushed up to him and, following him as he 
retreated from the room before the storm, enquired how 
he could bring himself to allow such agony. He was 
grateful for this opportunity of dealing with the woman on 
her own. He explained that as long as she remained in 
the labour room he could not do anything to help her 
daughter, but that if she would stay away he would see 
that everything possible was done for her immediately. 
Tearfully and fearfully the woman gave way. 

Back in the labour room he found the girl clutching the 
nurse around the waist with one arm and with the other 
hand twisting the corner of the pillow, not in pain but in 
agonised apprehension of it. He examined her and found 
there was no advance in labour at all. Yet in three- 
quarters of an hour, without the application of forceps, a 
seven-pound baby was born to a relatively calm young 
mother, who was conscious to hear her first child's first 
cry. 

Three years later that girl gave birth to a second child in 
India. The Army doctor in charge, having received a 
report on the first labour and followed the Dick Read 
methods, reported that she produced a fine son of seven 
pounds three ounces in three and a half hours without 
trouble or apparent pain. Her mother was not present. 

From Grantly's point of view, the ravages of women 
who put the fear of childbirth into their daughters' minds 
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were rivalled, as a cause of unnecessary and harmful 
suffering, by those women who fail to realise that any 
effort to assist actively or to reinforce normal first-stage 
contractions only defeats its own ends; that determined 
effort is not only fruitless but also diminishes essential 
elasticity and produces exhaustion from the use of power 
in the wrong place and at the wrong time. Time and 
again, particularly in the poorer districts, he came across 
instances of mothers and mothers-in-law, even friends and 
neighbours, admonishing some unfortunate girl to " 'Ang 
on yer pains, dearie, 'ang on 'em/' encouraging her from 
the beginning of labour to push and bear down, to pull on 
arms outstretched to help her, to exhaust herself in an 
effort to help which results only in hindrance, 

As the research developed, his opinions on the attitude 
towards childbirth of many other doctors became pro- 
gressively more critical. In a letter to his mother during 
the war he had made it clear that he could never succeed 
in hiding his judgment of others; that, in this one respect, 
he could not conceal his thoughts and feelings. To many 
people now his directness appeared as deliberate attacks 
on the profession. It stirred up professional jealousy and, 
without any doubt, resulted in years of delay in the spread- 
ing of his teaching. 

Perhaps his faith in certain of his colleagues was never 
shaken quite as thoroughly as it was when a doctor's wife, 
six and a half months pregnant with her second child, 
came to him. When he took her blood pressure, she 
astonished him by remarking: "I have never had that 
done before." Knowing that her first child had been seen 
into the world by an obstetrician of high repute, he 
suggested that perhaps a different blood pressure in- 
strument had been used and that she did not recognise 
the process. But she replied: "No, I have never had my 
blood pressure taken before." 
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She complained of lethargy, tiredness and nausea, and 
Grandy enquired if she had ever been given any advice on 
her diet. She replied: "No, I have been told to eat 
normally." He took a drop of blood from the lobe of her 
ear and, finding that her haemoglobin was under sixty per 
cent, enquired whether during her previous pregnancy she 
had ever been given iron. She replied: "No, I don't think. 
I was suspected of anaemia." Then she explained that 
while she was expecting her first baby she had consider- 
able haemorrhage after the third or fourth month, went 
into a nursing home for several weeks, was very ill for the 
rest of her time and was not allowed any exercise at all. 
On that occasion she had been in labour for eighteen hours 
before the medical attendant arrived. She had suffered an 
agony of suspense and afterwards was conscious of having 
resisted by every means the progress of labour, lest the 
child should arrive before the doctor. When the doctor 
did arrive, she was given chloroform and only recovered 
consciousness some three hours later. She had no idea 
how her baby arrived and was never told whether in- 
struments were used. 

"Were you torn at all?" Grantly asked. 

"Oh, it was only a scratch." 

"Did you have any stitches?" 

"Yes, but my nurse told me only three were necessary. 
One inside and two outside." 

And then that wife of a specialist, a woman cared for by 
specialists and to whom presumably every advantage of 
skill and science was open, turned appealingly to him and 
said: , "I want a baby that I know to be my own. My child 
is very sweet, but I have never really felt he is mine. Can 
you make this baby part of me after it is born?" 

"I can only do my best," he replied. 

Another case which Grantly, to the wrath of many in the 
profession, used to illustrate his teachings was that of a 
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healthy girl who, believing that childbirth should be a 
simple and not a complicated act, proceeded to play her 
part extremely well. As the second stage approached, her 
doctor, an experienced and kindly man, was quite 
astonished at her calm and purposeful behaviour* As the 
violence of her contractions increased she quietly per- 
severed while he shared with her the agony he seemed to 
think she was suffering. Relaxed and peacefully unaware 
of her surroundings between the contractions, she was 
vigorously helpful when they occurred. Finally the 
doctor decided that he could not sit by any longer and 
watch such 'torture 9 , however courageously borne. From 
his bag he produced a mask and a bottle of chloroform 
and suggested to his patient that she should put the mask 
to her face when she felt the next contraction coming along. 
When it did come, however, she turned her face away 
from the mask and buried her head in the pillow. The 
doctor, surprised but imagining that she had not under- 
stood him, repeated the suggestion, but with a similar 
result. Before a third contraction he tried himself to place 
the mask, but she covered her face with her hands. Quietly 
but firmly he said: "You really must do as I ask. Will you 
please breathe in the chloroform. It will take away your 
pain." Again she avoided the mask and when she had 
regained her breath after the contraction she turned to 
Tiirn and very politely said: "Oh, do please go away. 
Can't you see Fin busy?" 

Then there was the time when Grantiy received an 
urgent message to go to a woman who had begun her 
labour. He had treated her before in an emergency, but 
now he was summoned only to look after her until the 
arrival of the specialist, who lived some distance away. 
He found her to be nervous and excitable, but anxious to 
have her baby naturally and without chloroform, of which 
she was afraid. He sat with her, comforting her and trying 
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to explain away her doubts and fears. Soon she became 
calm and quiet. 

For two or three hours he sat with her. The contractions 
lengthened out and she showed all the signs of a rapid 
advance towards the second stage. Yet she was ex- 
periencing so little discomfort that she thought her labour 
had ceased. He reassured her and, as he held her hand, 
she told him of her complete confidence and joy that at 
last her baby was arriving. 

Suddenly there was a commotion. A car came racing 
over the gravel outside and squealed to a halt by the front 
door. Doors were slammed and there was a pounding of 
footsteps as someone ran up the stairs. Panting but smiling, 
the great man entered the room and greeted his patient. 
With a loud metallic clang he dumped his bag at the foot 
of the bed, at the same time enquiring of the nurse: "Are 
the gloves ready?" Then to the patient he added: "I'll 
just make an examination. It doesn't look as though 
you've done much yet." Grantly noticed the woman's 
expression change. He saw her eyes fixed first on the bag 
and then on the doctor. He felt her grip tighten on his 
hand. He decided it was time to leave. 

Four hours later he received another urgent message to 
return to the house. He arrived to find the room trans- 
formed into an operating theatre, with sterile bowls, 
gleaming sterilisers, trays of instruments and the doctor 
clad in white cap, gauze mask, rubber gloves and long 
white gown, with six inches of red apron showing beneath 
it. The patient, weary, tearful and pleading for chloro- 
form, lay huddled on the bed. 

"I thought I'd put on forceps and help this lady out of 
her misery," the doctor said, loudly enough for her to 
hear. "Would you be good enough to give her a whiff of 
chloroform." Grantly sat down beside the bed and the 
woman clutched his hand, turning her tear-stained face 
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into his sleeve. "I am very slow at inducing anaesthesia," 
he said. "You will be patient with me, I am sure." Within 
twenty minutes a seven-and-three-quarter-pound boy was 
kicking and bellowing its head off on the bed. The forceps 
remained unused. Only thirty drops of chloroform had 
gone on to the mask. 

A few days later, Grantly returned to the house at the 
mother's request and then she told him what had hap- 
pened during the four hours of her labour he had not 
witnessed. Apparently the examination had given her the 
impression that something had gone wrong and her 
suspicions were deepened by the doctor's pronouncement 
that she was getting along better than he had expected. 
At that point he told her not to worry because when her 
pains became too bad to bear he would "pull the baby out 
with instruments". Immediately, she said, she was 
possessed of an uncontrollable fear. Each contraction was 
accompanied by almost unendurable pain. Soon she was 
utterly exhausted and finally she decided that either she or 
the baby was about to die. Although she had slipped so 
far into the strangleholds of terror and agony, the words of 
reason and courage which she heard from Grantly after 
his return acted, she said, "like sheer magic". Although 
her contractions became stronger, she suffered less pain. 
Her child was born with hard physical effort, but without 
any pain that she would describe as acute. She had heard 
the first cry of the child and then that was all that 
mattered. 

"Like sheer magic" that was how the woman described 
the effects on her of this approach to childbirth. And 
many other women spoke of it in similar terms, thus 
unwittingly giving unreasoning critics ammunition for 
attacks. At least one obstetrician bluntly refused to work 
with him, asserting vaguely that there was something 
about the man which made those about him uncoinfort- 
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able and seemed to sap their confidence. The startling 
implication was that there was some mystic quality in this 
Dick Read, whereas the more probable explanation for the 
other doctor's discomfit was his shame at having to bow 
before the quiet efficiency and efficacy of the natural 
childbirth methods. 

Many other medical men, infuriated almost beyond 
words by Grantly's outspokenness and by the rising flood 
of requests from women patients for treatment in accord- 
ance with his principles (principles which, incidentally, 
many obstetricians did not understand and which they 
would not deign to study), tried to write off his successes as 
instances of hypnotism. 

Grantly certainly had considered hypnotism in the 
course of his research, just as he had considered anaes- 
thesia and every other possible means of relieving the 
suffering of women. But he had rejected it with this 
argument: 

"Why hypnotise when education and understanding 
give better results in a higher percentage of women? 
Surely hypnotism is not dissimilar from the practice of 
anaesthetising women against their wishes or with- 
holding from mothers-to-be the right to have their babies 
naturally. It is preferable to teach doctors obstetrics if 
they are to be obstetricians rather than to instruct them 
in the procedures of hypnotism, which hides the 
phenomena of normal labour behind the ephemeral 
curtain of disassociated consciousness." 

Later on, when his teaching had spread, he could pour 
scorn on the suggestion that his methods involve hypnosis. 
"There are thousands of midwives and doctors," he could 
say then, "who practised for years the orthodox methods 
of pain relief with anaesthetics, analgesics and drugs, but, 
having become familiar with the procedures based on the 
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Fear-Tension-Pain Syndrome, find the women demand to 
remain conscious and see their babies born. Their dis- 
comfort, if any, does not justify the use of pain-relieving 
reagents. Have these obstetricians suddenly and un- 
consciously become hypnotists because they learned and 
were able to remove the primary cause of pain?" 

In a sense of which they were not thinking, however, the 
critics were right in their suggestion that there was "some 
special quality" about Dick Read. But it is a quality 
possessed, fortunately, by tens of thousands of other 
doctors the world over. Grantly explained it like this: 

"It is said by psychologists that in the subconscious 
mind of woman there are but two types of man, one who 
injures and abstracts from her and the other who 
protects and gives to her. The first of these is, for her, 
the materialisation of cruelty and the second is the 
personification of kindness. 

"There is no more definite division of men than that 
which is found among the attendants upon women in 
labour, for, without any question, some by their presence 
alone stimulate the normal neuro-muscular activities of 
the function and others, in spite of the utmost kindness 
and sympathy, appear to cause delay and suffering. In 
short there are 'motor men 5 and 'inhibitory men* in 
midwifery. 

"This is an extremely difficult fact to explain. It may 
be that in some there is a subconscious recognition of 
dependability, that great element in the male which 
fundamentally differentiates the mentality of men from 
that of women. In spite of the emancipation of woman, 
in spite of her having attained equality in many paths of 
life, in her normal state she is found subconsciously to 
look upon man as the protective sex of the genus. She 
appreciates his aggression and defence, she is activated 
almost entirely by motives of dependence upon man. 
Some psychologists go so far as to say that the seeds of 
resentment in women can sometimes be traced to the 
sense of something lacking in them that man possesses. 
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Woman's mind is frequently found to give the impression 
if she doesn't make the statement that she \vishes she 
had been a man. I repeat, lest it might be considered 
that I cast an aspersion upon the individuality of modern 
woman, that these references are to the normal woman, 
that is, to the woman whom nature most fitted for 
natural purposes. 

"It may be again that certain obstetricians are 
prompted by the impulses necessary only for the per- 
fection of the work that they have to do during parturition 
and that others are activated by motives of Mildness and 
human understanding to assist the woman in her work 
during parturition. 

"But at this time susceptibility to influence is 
enormously increased. It is clear that when a woman is 
reduced by the influences of parturition to that state 
when her natural impulses are not modified by the 
discrimination of culture, she is prone to make her 
judgments rapidly. She will infer where no inference 
is intended, she will be suspicious where there is nothing 
to suspect, and her mind will find in the most trifling 
incident cause for fear. What is even worse, her pre- 
sumption without logical foundation will often lead her 
to lose confidence in those who are attending her. The 
susceptibility to stimulus, both physical and mental, 
varies in ratio with the intensity of her emotions." 

Grantiy was to be called a great many names during the 
course of his professional life, but perhaps the most apt 
tide of all was 'motor man'. 

Grantly was an idealist in many ways. In every sphere 
in his work, sport, friendships and everyday life his goal 
was always perfection. And so it was with his marriage. 
When he took a wife he looked forward to a whole 
future of supreme happiness, confidently expecting the 
indefinite continuation of that glorious sense of exaltation 
and pride which a man experiences when first he becomes 
the husband of the woman he loves. In this, as in so much 
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else, he was to achieve fulfilment only through storm and 
tribulation. 

By 1930 he was the father of four fine children whose 
good health and fine physique were a constant joy and 
credit to him. As each one reached the age of five, he or 
she joined father's pre-breakfast training course on the 
lawn of their Woking home. Every day, Grantly himself 
went for an early morning run followed by a workout on a 
punchball and a spell of exercises which, he found, helped 
him not only to work long hours but also to get the 
maximum benefit from the few hours of sound sleep left to 
him when work was done. Now he used the time not only 
to keep himself fit but also to train the youngsters in 
hurdling, long jump, running and breath control, just as he 
himself had been trained at Stamford Bridge in his London 
Hospital days. And each one of them grew up to be an 
excellent athlete. 

For other forms of sport and relaxation he could find 
little time to spare. Occasionally he managed to escape up 
to Norfolk for a day or two of shooting or pike fishing. 
Once or twice he arranged his holidays so that he could go 
to Scotland for the grouse shooting or to fish in the glorious 
River Spey. And in the summer he captained the Satur- 
day Woking cricket team at a time when men like Freddie 
Calthorpe, Percy Chapman and Miles Howdl advised 
and occasionally played for it. He was still captaining the 
side when those cricketer brothers, Alec and Eric Bedser, 
joined it as lads of fifteen. 

To this extent there was^pleasure and fun in GrantLy*s 
private life in those days, but under the surface there was 
unhappiness, even disillusionment. He was sensitive to the 
idea, well-founded or not, that his consuming, preoccupa- 
tion with his obstetric work was becoming a wedge to 
split his marriage. The conviction grew on him that his 
wife could not gladly tolerate a life in which duties took 
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him away from her at all hours of the day and night. 

And so out of this sensitivity a curious situation arose. 
He tried to ensure that except in dire emergency no 
pregnant woman ever visited him at his home. Mothers 
and babies, pregnancy and childbirth were not mentioned 
within the family circle. 

Year after year, he strove to hide his real feelings of 
frustration. But it was a hopeless struggle. Sometimes, in 
moods of depression and dejection, he heard the whisper: 
"Give it up ... Let the work slide." He even went to 
look over small country houses, with chalk streams well 
stocked with brown and rainbow trout, that seemed 
temptingly to offer peace of mind and a life of idle com- 
fort. He heard cock pheasants call at sundown and 
dreamed of the quiet waters and whinnying snipe of his 
native Norfolk. But then he would come across another 
case of a woman suffering needless torture. And he would 
know that he could not run away. 

Lonely in spirit and sick at heart he drifted gradually 
away from his own home sphere. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE clergy, lawyers and doctors generally are assumed by 
laymen to conform to a code of behaviour and to be 
possessed of qualities of restraint and forbearance having 
little relation to those of men and women in other spheres. 
Few outsiders can bring themselves to an appreciation of, 
for instance, the fact that rivalries and jealousies within the 
medical profession can be at least as keen and cruel as they 
are liable to be amongst financiers, butchers, drapers or 
stage folk. Consequently there is always a tendency to 
regard partnerships between general practitioners as 
shining examples of professional friendship and loyal, 
tireless co-operation. 

No doubt the people of Woking regarded in that light 
the local partnership between Dr. Dick Read and his 
colleagues. The practice seemed to be flourishing. If 
patients were not to know that at one period (when the 
pound was worth at least three times its mid-century 
value) a year's takings fell only a little short of 12,000, 
certainly they could see for themselves that the new clinic 
was a popular success. It came as a considerable dis- 
illusionment to them, therefore, when the facade crumbled. 

Differences between Grantly and the other three men 
were many. Grantly himself always felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that one cause of them lay in scepticism over his 
unorthodox attitude towards midwifery. Life now seemed 
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to him to be one long struggle to keep the peace, to keep 
up appearances, to preserve his clinic, where he found 
opportunities for investigation into childbirth which he 
could not hope to have in ordinary general practice. 

At that time a fine and very large mansion near Woking 
came up for sale. Grantly was one of the few people who 
knew that in the extensive grounds of the place there were 
springs of spa water which he believed to be as good as any 
in Europe. He went out to look over the property and at 
once his lively imagination visualised it as a magnificent 
medical centre, perhaps one of the finest in the world; an 
establishment in which the work so dear to his heart could 
be carried on in ideal surroundings without interruption 
and distractions such as he was experiencing at present. 
More than that, he hoped to develop there a home where 
every possible form of treatment could be provided at 
considerably less cost to the individual than would be 
entailed in the ordinary way in Harley Street con- 
sultations, followed by operations in expensive nursing 
homes. It was, in fact, an extension on a big scale of the 
clinic-practice idea with its promise of the best possible 
medical service at the lowest possible cost and with the 
greatest possible convenience for the patient. 

Taking with him samples of the water, he drove back to 
Woking in a state of great excitement. It was a dream a 
magnificent dream. And that it might have remained for 
many a man. But Grantly set about making his dream 
come true. Personally, he was not greatly interested in the 
waters, but shrewdly he reab'sed their potential value, not 
only as an attraction for patients in the future, but also as a 
strong 'selling point' in his immediate campaign to raise 
the necessary finance. 

He had the waters analysed and found they came up to 
his expectations. Then he called in architects to prepare 
plans for a centre where all kinds of medical and surgical 
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treatment could be carried out alongside his own maternity 
work. Every modern amenity and a great many luxuries 
were fitted into the scheme. Physicians and surgeons were 
to have their own private residences, and the nursing staff 
their quarters in various parts of the estate. 

Armed with the blue-prints, he descended on the City of 
London. It was a brand-new and, on the face of it, a 
somewhat grandiose conception not one in which hard- 
headed financiers might be expected to be easily or quickly 
interested. But he seemed to fire them with his en- 
thusiasm. They listened to him. They went down to 
inspect the mansion and its lovely grounds. Discreetly 
they probed into Grantity's own background and work. 
And then they reached for their cheque-books. 

Within a few months three-quarters of the necessary 
capital had been raised and the dream seemed to be close 
to realisation. Then suddenly the City reeled under the 
shock of the great Hatry collapse. Nearly 100,000 ear- 
marked for the scheme was withdrawn. Overnight he 
found himself back where he had started, thrown back to 
work out his destiny in a general practice which he felt to 
be tottering already under the strain of dissension. It was a 
bitter disappointment one in which he received little 
sympathy from any quarter. 

He was weary from the months of hard work and excite- 
ment, he was dispirited and he was lonely lonelier than 
he had ever been before. Now he wrote to Fanny, his 
beloved mother, the words of Omar Khayyam: 

"The worldly hope meti set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the Desert's dusty face 
Lighting a little hour or two is gone." 

And in a letter a few days later he added: 
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"I can't tell you how pleased I was to get your lovely 
letter. It arrived at the right moment and had in it just 
the things I wanted someone to say to me. I have all the 
letters you wrote to me. I read them sometimes in the 
hope that I may hand on to my children the advice you 
have given me, and I have never read in vain. . . ." 

He went on to thank her for a lifetime of true mother 
love ("the nearest approach to Godliness that the human 
race knows"), and then he confided in her on a subject 
which, remembering the Victorian prudishness that had 
hung over him in his youth, he had never discussed with 
her before. Now there seemed to be no one else in whom 
he could confide: 

"My work has led me to a line of thought which I 
believe will become of tremendous importance to all 
women one day," he wrote. "It is to the end that 
motherhood in the normal case is not a painful and 
terrifying proceeding but one which is without pain and 
beautiful beyond all other experiences. 

"Since the work has developed, a large number of 
women have testified to the truth of the teaching. With- 
out any anaesthetic and with no pain or discomfort they 
have learned the joy of natural motherhood. To have 
had children has been the greatest happiness and the act 
of childbirth has been the most wonderful experience of 
their lives. 

"Now you will agree that is a work which may 
justifiably enthuse any man. It is a service which it is 
more than a privilege to render. It is a duty beyond 
reproach, and it should be the source of happiness to 
thousands of women and of good health to thousands of 
children. If motherhood can become a painless joy, 
how great a change in the whole nation. That is my 
ambition but how often I am asked to give it all up; 
whether I cannot do something else; if I must go on 
being a doctor. 

^ "So behind my enthusiasm is the drag . . . oppo- 
sition to my greatest usefulness. Again my old enemy, 
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jealousy, is working slowly to take away from me what 
might make me so worthwhile to others. But this time I 
say: c No! The work is going on. It is too big to give up. 
It is my only justification for being alive at all. 5 

"And so I go on firmly, quietly, certainly. Perhaps 
in the end the Prayer Book will be altered and there will 
not be a thanksgiving that the woman has been spared 
through the agonies and dangers of childbirth, but just 
a simple thanksgiving that she has, by God's grace, 
been admitted to the joy and wonder of motherhood 
and all the marvels of childbirth God's greatest 
miracle. 55 

At the end, Grantly penned his usual, shy appeal: 
"You will keep this confidential to just us, won't you? 55 
And then he added: "It has been so nice to write this; so 
grand to have you still there, so many years after my 
leaving home, to pour out my whims and my grouses, my 
ideals and ambitions, knowing that you will understand 
and sympathise. 55 

And so, as he said, the work went on firmly, quietly, 
certainly. In spite of everything he continued to build up 
his, by now, massive library of case histories; to put behind 
him more and more solid experience; to prove to his own 
utter satisfaction that there was no serious flaw in his 
theories. With the firm conviction, as expressed in the 
letter to his mother, that he was the possessor of knowledge 
which might be of incalculable benefit to all womankind, 
he began secretly to compile a book on the subject He 
saw to it that no one came to know of the project not his 
partners, not his wife, not even Fanny. 

Through the months he laboured, * mostly by night. 
Scorning the style which would be acceptable to the 
academic mind, he wrote in a form that he thought might 
appeal to women, and thereby brought down on himself, 
later on, much bitter and cynical criticism. By 1930 he 
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had finished the first draft. And then he spent another 
year re-writing, altering, polishing. 

Early in 1932 the manuscript was ready for publication 
if he could find a publisher. It contained chapters on the 
pertinent aspects of anatomy and physiology, observations 
on the influences of temperament and pain in childbirth, 
sections on the emotions of parturition among the cultured 
and the primitive races and the influences of emotion 
upon labour, a discourse on the conduct of treatment and, 
finally, an address to the maternity nurse. 

For a title, he chose Natural Childbirth. As a foreword he 
wrote: 

"A large percentage of the dangers and complications 
(of childbirth) can be avoided by careful antenatal 
observation and instruction. An exact knowledge of the 
shape and size of the pelvis, of the lie and development 
of the foetus, allows of prevention by the application of 
direct treatment. 

"But it is generally agreed that one of the most 
important factors in the production of complicated 
labour and therefore of maternal and infantile mor- 
bidity, is the inability of obstetricians and midwives to 
stand by and allow the natural and uninterrupted 
course of labour. It may be an excess of zeal, or anxiety 
born of ignorance, but it is an unquestionable fact that 
interference is still one of the greatest dangers with which 
both mother and child have to contend. 

"But there is another aspect of interference and it 
should not be attributed, without careful consideration, 
to any motives other than those of misdirected kindness. 
Forceps are frequently applied at the beginning of the 
second stage under the misapprehension that it is neither 
modern nor moral to allow the woman to continue in 
her suffering. To the same end, anaesthetics of various 
sorts are given without an accurate knowledge of their 
effect upon the mechanism muscular, nervous and 
circulatory. 

"It is not fully realised that the majority of the pelvic 
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invalids suffer from the mistaken application of human 
sympathy. But it is equally obvious that if there is 
suffering, it should be allayed. Therefore the problem 
arises: How can prolonged suffering be prevented or 
stopped without the risk of injury to the mother or child? 
For which is the greater immorality to allow an 
agonising labour or to injure mother, child or both? 

"It becomes clear that the solution to this problem lies 
in an investigation of pain. In certain chapters which 
follow, the various influences to which cultured woman 
is subjected have been considered and the whole question 
of pain reviewed. . . . 

"A new attitude towards childbirth has been evolved 
and deductions upon which treatment is based have been 
made from the premises of experience. The results have 
been gratifying. 

"It must not be presumed that a full understanding is 
obtained by simply recognising the principles. Their 
application will require greater patience from the 
scientist and the academically-minded physician than 
from those whose conception of this doctrine is un- 
hampered by the ever-present bugbear of abnormality. 

"Had it not been for the enthusiasm of those (women) 
who have accepted this teaching, these pages would not 
have appeared in print. It must not be presumed that 
any claim is made to invariable success. Where there 
are anatomical abnormalities, the operative procedure 
of modern obstetrics is unhesitatingly resorted to. And 
again, abnormal conditions of the mother's mind may 
impair its sensibility and receptivity. 

"The first and most obvious benefit that results from 
the care of the mother psychical as well as the mother 
physical is the natural perfection of labour and the 
almost complete absence of many of the complications 
of the second and third stages. Perhaps a feature that is 
even more pleasing is the happiness of motherhood and 
the manner in which both mother and baby thrive 
during the puerperium. 

"If, in spite of all, there is pain it should be overcome 
immediately. Painless labour is the greatest gift that our 
profession can make to humanity, but if painless labour 
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is obtained at the cost of the integrity of the function, it 
becomes a choice between two evils. 

"Childbirth is the perfection of womanhood and the 
beautifying of the maternal conscience is one of its most 
acceptable rewards, not only for the mother herself, but 
for her home, the community and the nation. Thousands 
of women today have their babies born under what are 
known as modern humanitarian conditions. They are 
the first to disclaim any knowledge of the beauties of 
childbirth. They are the first to tell the doctor how easy 
it is for a man to be enthusiastic. But those who have 
known all and suffered little are not slow to sympathise 
with mere man in that he can never know the joy that is 
the reward of natural reproduction." 

Grantly gave great thought to that foreword, writing it 
over and over again, hoping optimistically much too 
optimistically that by its moderation and reasonableness 
it might tend to put into a frame of mind conducive at 
least to the careful examination of his arguments even 
those for whom the book was not primarily intended, his 
colleagues of the medical profession. 

It was typical of the man, however, that he could not, or 
would not, conceal his own opinions by moderating in the 
book passages such as this one: 

"There are those who attend upon women in labour 
solely because it pays. They may or may not examine 
the case carefully before labour commences. Their 
object is to have the baby in the cot and the mother 
tucked up comfortably as quickly as possible. The cries 
of pain and fear react upon them in one of two ways, 
causing them either to leave the case to the nurse for a 
few hours longer or to subdue the cries by the application 
of chloroform, which also enables them to hasten the 
child into the world with the use of forceps. A ruptured 
perineum may result, but what matter? Tour on a 
little more, nurse. I will just put in a stitch or two before 
she comes round.' The ideas of such obstetricians are 
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lamentably ill-conceived. Their methods are mis- 
chievous and their conduct conducive to cruelty. Small 
wonder that parturition is looked upon with appre- 
hension by friends and relatives or those who suffer the 
indignities of such misunderstandings. We still hear the 
proud boast that, in the last fifty cases, thirty-five have 
been delivered with forceps and not a child or mother 
lost! This is read to be an argument in favour of the use 
of forceps in order that midwifery should be less exacting 
for a busy practitioner. 

"Let no umbrage be taken at such a description of 
what unquestionably occurs, for what temptation can be 
stronger than to hurry on a case that bids fair to ruin the 
programme of the day, to lose new patients and to 
invite harsh criticism from those whose fees the hardest 
worked of all men can ill afford to lose? 

cc . . . The first consideration of the obstetrician 
should be the perfection of his work and the fullest 
possible understanding of all that his work should mean. 
A healthy and happy parturition is not just the delivery 
of a mother of her child. It is the making of a mother 
who will, in every way, be fitted to carry out the duties 
of motherhood, which is not only to bear children, 
but to be the corner stone of the temple of the home, 

without which no home can produce a family of worthy 
. * 
citizens. 

There it was. That was how Grantly felt about things 
and, at the time when he wrote those words, it could not 
even have occurred to him to leave them out or to soften 
them on the grounds of diplomacy or even expediency. 
Yet he could never have been in any doubt that this 
condemnation of certain of his colleagues, coming from an 
'unknown' from one certain at first to be regarded as an 
upstart would (if they found their way into print, which 
seemed doubtful) raise the ire of large sections of a pro- 
fession not used to the public airing of such opinions. 

Undoubtedly, however, he did overlook two other 
considerations. 
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First, he failed to realise that there might be a wave of 
public resentment initially at this shattering of their every- 
day idols, the orthodox practitioners. And secondly, he 
did not reckon on the extent to which he could be frozen 
out or to which the general acceptance of his teaching 
would be delayed through the wrath which his attitude, as 
disclosed in the book, would raise amongst the leaders, not 
to say the controllers, of his profession. 

With the manuscript neatly typed out and ready for 
submission to a publisher, Grantly dared to show it to one 
personal friend, the late John Fairbairn, who at that time 
was one of Britain's finest obstetricians. 

Grantly waited anxiously for the great man's judgment 
on it and at last John rushed up to the Harley Street 
consulting-room and said: "Thank you for sending me 
this. I have read it with the utmost interest, but, er . . ." 
He looked at Grantly seriously and added: "Look here, 
my boy. You aren't really going to publish it, are you?" 
(He always called Grantly "my boy" although the latter 
was over forty years of age by then.) 

I think so, John. Why not?" 

"Well, it will ruin your practice, you know. Ruin it." 

Grantly considered the point, perhaps with some 
disbelief, and replied slowly: "I think I'm quite prepared 
to stand the racket of that if you think that's the only 
reason why I shouldn't publish it." He paused for a 
moment and then asked: "But why do you think it will do 
that?" 

"Because it's true, my boy. It's true. That's why it'll 
ruin your practice." 

"If it's true, and you say it's true, then it's good enough 
for me to go on with." 

John Fairbairn shook his head slowly, as though in pity 
for his younger colleague. "All right If you can stand 
having that sort of trouble go on with it!" he said. "But 
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it is a truth which \vill not be accepted by our profession. 
If you can't afford to go on with it, then my advice is that 
you should give it up. That is all there is to it." 

He patted Grantly on the arm, turned and left as 
abruptly as he had entered. Grantly strode over to the 
window and for a long time stood there, gazing down 
on Harley Street, on the hub of the medical world. 
Go on with it? Yes, he would go on with it But how? 
In the months that followed he sent the manuscript of 
Natural Childbirth to one publisher after another. And 
one after another they rejected it. Some sent it back 
without any explanation, but only formal 'regrets'. 
Others gave reasons for turning it down that clearly were 
only excuses. He began to lose hope that his work would 
ever get into print. 

Finally, almost in despair, he took it to the house of 
Messrs. William Heinemann (Medical Books) Ltd., where 
Dr. Johnston Abraham, a well-known London surgeon, 
was among the directors. Abraham agreed to read it, 
and, having done so, said he proposed to try and persuade 
his firm to publish it. At the end of October, 1932, 
Grantly received from HeJnemann's a letter which read: 

ce We have now received the report from our reader on 
your manuscript and while he considers it an extremely 
interesting work, full of valuable ideas, he does not 
think, owing to the fact that you have no definite 
obstetrical appointment and are comparatively un- 
known, that it would have any commercial value for a 
large sale. 

"If you like, we will be pleased to publish it at your 
expense with th6 proviso that as soon as we have sold a 
sufficient number of copies to cover our cost, the money 
will be returned to you and a royalty paid on sub- 
sequent sales. We shall only print 1,000 copies to start 
with and probably 500 will have to be sold before the 
cost is covered. If this idea appeals to you, will you be 
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good enough to let me know and we will send you an 
estimate for same." 

Grantly knew little about publishing, but by now he 
knew enough about his own profession to realise that Dr. 
Johnston Abraham and the firm of Messrs. William 
Heinemann (Medical Books) Ltd. as specialists in books 
for the profession, were proposing courageously to take a 
considerable tactical risk in offering to handle his work at 
all. He accepted the terms with alacrity and thus, some- 
what inauspiciously, there crept into the lists the first of a 
series of Grantly Dick Read volumes which were to be 
widely read all over the globe and to rank high among the 
world's best sellers. 

Nine months passed before the book was ready for 
publication, before the great storm broke over Grantly's 
head. And that period was one of the most difficult and 
unpleasant of his whole life. 

In April of 1932 his sister in Norwich was taken 
seriously ill. She placed great confidence in him and 
begged him to go and see her. Several times during the 
last few weeks of her life he had to drive the two hundred 
and eighty miles or so to her home and back. And then, 
almost immediately, his father-in-law suffered a cardio- 
renal breakdown and also insisted that he would not be 
looked after by anyone except his son-in-law. Grantly 
would do a hard day's work in his practice and then, at 
about seven or eight o'clock in the evening, set out to 
attend to the dying man at his home thirty-nine miles 
away. He would sit with him far into the nights, en- 
couraging him and often draining his chest of the fluid 
that filled the cavities about his failing lungs. 

Now Grantly was torn between conflicting loyalties, 
overworked, and at the same time keyed up with anxiety 
over the fate of his book. These strains, added to his 
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older, heavier burdens of frustration, disillusion and 
loneliness, were too much for him. His health broke 
down. 

Agonising pains developed in his back about the 
vertebra that had been broken at Gallipoli. At first he 
believed he had a displaced disc, but that was not 
diagnosed. Rapidly he was becoming a cripple. No 
longer could he take any of his usual exercise in the 
mornings. Often in the evenings he crept home from his 
work to take his (tinner lying on his stomach on the floor 
of the dining-room because he could neither stand nor 
sit. Finally he discovered that he was losing the sensory 
nerves in his legs. There were dull anaesthetic patches in 
his limbs. 

He was very frightened. In agony of body and mind he 
consulted Theodore Thompson, a fine physician on the 
staff of the London Hospital, and almost wept with joy to 
hear that the condition was unlikely to be permanent. It 
had resulted from a combination of overwork, lack of 
sleep, anxiety and a highly strung nature. A complete 
rest from all work was advised. 

Soon he was writing to Fanny from the Hotel Bellevue 
et Des Alpes, at Kleine Scheidegg, in Switzerland: 

"I know the first thing you will be wondering of me is 
how I am. Therefore I hurry to tell you that last night I 
slept. This morning I awaJkened to find the clock at 
seven. It was difficult to believe. What an arch blessing 
sleep is. Today I feel more myself than I have done for 
many weeks. ... I ttrint this magnificent place will 
put me right in time." 

Those words were penned during the first few days of 
what was to have been a three weeks' holiday. A few days 
later Grantly was packing his bags for a hurried return to 
Woking. He had heard from his partners that they had 
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decided to close down the clinic and in future to work 
from their own homes. 

Grantly offered to resign from the practice and asked 
for his share in the partnership to be refunded to him. 
But now his partners brought against him eighteen 
charges of unprofessional conduct and misdemeanour, 
alleging, inter alia,, that he had not applied himself 
diligently to his practice. 

Grantly's world lay shattered about him. Until the case 
was settled he could not practice in the Woking area and 
had to work in and from Harley Street. Even there he had 
to take care lest inadvertently he should accept as a 
patient some woman from his home town who travelled 
up to London in the hope of persuading him to continue 
to care for her in her pregnancy. The worry of it all 
aggravated the trouble with his back and legs and the 
struggle to earn enough to keep himself out of debt became 
an agonising and humiliating crawl around London. For, 
however ill he felt, however excruciating the pain he 
suffered, he had to continue to visit his London patients in 
their homes. 

Once, after hobbling on sticks from his car, he rang the 
front door-bell of one of those fine old houses skirting 
Regent's Park, The door was opened by a flunkey, to 
whom the chauffeur handed the bag of obstetrical equip- 
ment Down the long, narrow hall to the foot of the 
staircase Grantly edged his way along and then he 
realised that he would not be able to walk up to the 
second floor, where the woman lay in labour. There was 
only one thing to do. Passing his sticks to the startled 
flunkey, he got down on his hands and knees and crawled 
up those stairs. In the weeks that followed he made his 
way thus up many another staircase. 

Through all this time he suffered, besides, partial 
ostracism. Whereas some of the patients still clamoured 
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for his services, others refused to speak to him. People he 
had looked upon as friends passed him without a sign of 
recognition in the streets. Each post brought him letters 
expressing astonishment, shame, condemnation. Grantly 
pressed for a hearing in open court, preferably in Surrey, 
close to his home town. But eventually, after ten months 
and when all but two counts against him had been with- 
drawn, the case came up in an arbitration court in 
London. There no evidence was offered against him. 
He detailed his peace terms. They included: 

Respondents to pay 3,000 to Applicant within seven 

days. 
Applicant to be at liberty to resume practice in 

Woking without restriction. 
Joint letter already signed by the Applicant and all 

three Respondents to be sent forthwith to all 

patients of the Respondents and on the 

Applicant's ledger. 
Applicant and Respondents each to bear one half of 

the Arbitrator's fees and cost of circular letter. 

Every point was agreed. The partnership was dissolved. 
And Grantly returned to Woking, where soon every 
patient was to read this remarkable circular letter: 

"The partnership of A., Dick Read, C. and D. was 
dissolved in September last. Any imputations or 
allegations which may have been made were always 
denied and are now unreservedly withdrawn. 

"All restrictions upon Dr. Read's practising in Woking 
and the surrounding area are removed and, as from the 
ist September, 1934, he will resume practice in Woking 
as before, but not in professional association with his 
previous partners. 

"All patients are, of course, free to do just what they 
wish according to custom. All patients will be free to 
continue with or change their present doctor according 
to their wishes. 
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"This arrangement is the result of amicable agreement 
amongst ourselves." 

Even \vith such vindication, however, it was a tough, 
uphill struggle to re-establish the practice. But, thus 
suddenly unburdened of at least some of his worries, his 
health improved considerably and he stuck at the task. 
Eventually he prospered more than he had ever done in 
partnership. 



CHAPTER VII 



WHEN the printers* proofs of his book Natural Childbirth 
began to arrive for correction, Grantly came close to with- 
drawing it from publication. Suddenly he seemed to be 
overwhelmed once again by the intellectual humility 
which haunted him through his school and college days, 
making him reluctant to disclose his own thoughts to 
others, yet always hanging eagerly on those of men he 
admired. Suddenly he wished he had kept his views to 
himself instead of laying them out in public to be criticised 
and mauled, perhaps by people who would not understand 
and would have no wish to understand. But it was too late 
to turn back. 

The first reviews were good, better by far than he had 
dared to hope. Nursing Notes (February, 1934), for in- 
stance, declared: 

"This book ... is one which should be read and 
really absorbed by every doctor, midwife and nurse, 
because if the writer is correct in all his assertions (and 
we are in no way able to prove that, though common- 
sense is certainly in its favour) the procuring of normal 
labour, for which everyone is striving, is within reach. 
. . . We hope it will have the laige circulation and 
welcome it deserves." 

Said the Nursing Times (25th November, 1933) : 
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"This book is one of particular interest to those 
engaged in attending pregnant and parturient women. 
Moreover, it has something of practical value to offer. 
. . . The book is well-balanced and is a valuable con- 
tribution to any medical or nursing library." 

The Biochemical Journal (Vol. XXVIII, No. i) was 
frankly enthusiastic. Its reviewer declared: 

"This book is a most important contribution not only 
to the problem of maternal mortality and morbidity but 
also to the wider problem of the adjustment of the sexes 
in modern life. Dr. Read makes one believe that child- 
birth may be and can be an experience of a supremely 
satisfying nature. This leads one on to see great possi- 
bilities for the future when to the simple biological 
experience is added the awareness of the cultured 
individual. This would go far towards the solution of 
one of the main problems of today, the welding together 
of the elements in the personality of woman which are 
now so often in conflict. 

"Dr. Read discusses the theories which are put 
forward to explain the difference between labour in the 
cultured and in the primitive woman and comes to the 
conclusion that the presence of pain in the former is 
the significant factor. He . . . shows how, apart from the 
antagonising action of the sympathetic section of the 
autonomic nervous system, there is no anatomical reason 
for the painfulness of uterine contraction of the circular 
fibres and the os uteri and of the muscles of the pelvic 
floor. Pain occurs because the efforts of the uterus are 
made against resistance. There would be no pain with- 
out fear. One naturally asks: If labour is accompanied 
by no pain in the primitive (woman) how has the 
element of fear come in? Dr. Read's answer is that it is 
the result of culture. As culture increases, woman 
becomes further removed from the essential elementary 
experiences of life, so that when she is faced with this 
inescapable and primitive reality it takes on for her a 
terrifying character. Dr. Read points out that this 
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intrinsic fear is reinforced by the fact that, for six 
thousand years, woman has been subjected to untold 
horrors in childbirth. . . . The book could profitably 
be read by all who are interested in psychological 
medicine." 

Looking back after an interval of more than twenty 
years and with the knowledge that the Dick Read teach- 
ings have spread around the world, it is interesting to 
analyse the cautious, if not puzzled, attitude of the 
reviewers who wrote in journals usually taken to be the 
voices of medical authority. Said the British Medical 
Journal reviewer on the i6th September, 1933, after a 
lengthy description of the contents of what he called this 
"thoughtful and readable book": 

"There are many wise things said about the general 
supervision of the patient and the use of anaesthetics 
under strict control. That the author carries his head 
high (all honour to him) is evident from this sentence, 
culled from the final chapter: 

'Let it be presumed that the obstetrician is a man or 
a woman with a wide view whose ideals are the per- 
fection of motherhood in its fullest sense/ 
Whether his readers agree with his main thesis or 
not, they cannot but pay tribute to Dr. Read's wide 
sympathies and high aims." 

There was nothing in that review to which anyone could 
take exception. Clearly the British Medical Journal had 
decided to sit firmly on the fence. And so, apparently, had 
The Lancet, whose reviewer wrote on the gth September, 

1933: 

"Dr. Dick Read has performed a service in calling 
attention to the curious attitude towards childbirth 
which is developing in a large number of women. 
Nowadays there is a tendency for old wives' tales of 
difficult confinements to be discussed in the presence of 
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young women. Frequently these tales are combined 
with good fishing stories of the weights of babies, with 
the result that many young women regard childbirth 
with undue fear. Similarly, as Dr. Read rightly insists, 
many expectant mothers are apt to look forward to 
parturition as a fertile source of sympathy, and this 
particular craving for sympathy is by no means restricted 
to the hospital classes. The author suggests that such 
factors as these are partly responsible for the behaviour 
of some women during childbirth. In this way he 
explains long and difficult first stages when the mother 
seems burdened with anxiety and is distressed more than 
clinical findings can explain. The author maintains that 
much can be done by ridding women of these fears and 
his case is stated convincingly. One of the most interest- 
ing suggestions made is that post-partum haemorrhage 
is never seen if the mother hears the baby's cry and he 
suggests that some mechanism exists whereby con- 
tractions of the uterus are induced when the mother 
realises that the delivery is accomplished." 

The British Journal of Children's Diseases at least took a 
definite stand: "His arguments are interesting,' * it said, 
"but will not convince most experienced obstetricians. 93 

In the same month that the British Medical Journal and 
The Lancet reviews appeared, the august Journal of the 
American Medical Association had this to say: 

"Every physician who cares for women patients is 
aware that the element of fear, much of it resulting from 
'old wives' tales', is one of the serious complications of 
pregnancy and labour that he must combat. Neverthe- 
less it is a fact that the average physician does not 
appreciate the part played by fear in increasing the 
difficulties of labour. The author discusses the 
mechanism and management of labour from a point 
of view that will be of great value to everyone who reads 
it. 

"Within recent years, methods of analgesia and 
anaesthesia have been presented by various writers with 
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too little regard for factors that are of the greatest im- 
portance in promoting eutocia (easy childbirth). 

"This work should help obstetricians to secure a more 
normal point of view. It is hoped that this monograph 
will be widely read and that the psychologic suggestions 
which he offers may be utilised to a greater degree in the 
practice of obstetrics." 

Reading the reviews, Grantly was inclined at first to 
consider that his friend, John Fairbairn, had been mistaken 
in warning him that such ideas would not be accepted by 
the profession and that they would result in the ruination 
of the painstakingly rebuilt practice* He became even 
more convinced that he had escaped the penalties of 
presumptuousness when he discovered that the book was 
selling far better than he had dared to hope and that, as it 
was read by an ever-widening circle, so he received more 
and more invitations to lecture on the subject at univer- 
sities and congresses in various parts of the country. 

He lectured on Tain, Fear and Labour* at the Mid- 
wives' Institute in London, on Tains of Labour' to the 
Norwich Chirurgical Society and on 'Uterine Inertia* at 
the Ninth British Congress of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 
Many county and other organisations, including the great 
Radclifie Infirmary at Oxford, invited him to deliver 
addresses. He spoke on every aspect of childbirth, but 
particularly on the influence of the emotions. 

Perhaps the most encouraging development of all at 
that time was an invitation to give the Fynes Clinton 
Memorial Lecture, and as a result of this lecture he was 
invited by the famous Professor F. J. Browne to contribute 
a chapter on what was then an entirely new approach to 
obstetrics, 'The Influence of the Emotions on Pregnancy 
and Parturition*, to an important new work which the 
Professor was compiling under the title: Antenatal and 
Postnatal Care. 
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The publication of that chapter took Grantly's obser- 
vations into the academic sphere and, incidentally, thereby 
considerably increased the circulation of his own book. 
As far as can be discovered, it was the first time that either 
the practice of relaxation during childbirth or the thesis 
relating to the cause of pain, 'The Fear-Tension-Pain 
Syndrome', had ever been published in the medical world. 

More than twenty years later, Grantly received in- 
formation from Switzerland and other countries that 
Russian gynaecologists had described a new approach to 
childbirth based on the work of a Russian named Ivan 
Pavlov. Those who sent the information were intrigued 
by the similarity of the Russian approach, and its results, 
to those of which Grantly had by then been writing, 
lecturing and teaching for so long and in so many parts of 
the world. 

Grantly was intrigued too, and suspicious. He visited 
the Consulate of the U.S.S.R. in Pretoria, South Africa, 
where he was living at the time, to discuss the matter. It 
was decided that copies of his works should be sent to 
Russia by diplomatic bag together with this letter to a 
renowned Russian, Professor Lurye, of the Kiev Maternity 
Hospital: 

DEAR PROFESSOR LURYE, 

Medical friends who have written to me from Switzer- 
land and England inform me that you are using a 
method of natural childbirth based, from some of its 
aspects, upon the work of the great Russian physio- 
logist, Ivan Pavlov. 

I feel therefore that you will be interested to read a 
book that I published in 1942, Childbirth Without Fear, 
and which has sold just on a quarter of a million copies. 
It has been translated into eight different languages and 
has been enthusiastically received wherever it has been 
adopted. And my investigations upon this subject were 
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carried out for twenty years before my first book Natural 
Childbirth in 1933. 

I enclose an English copy and a German translation 
together with a small practical manual. Introduction to 
Motherhood, that has been published in four countries. I 
have no doubt that most of your colleagues will be 
familiar with one or both of these languages. 

It seems that there is still in this world one common 
denominator for all humanity motherhood. Mother- 
hood has occupied my attention for the last forty years 
of my professional life and this alone allows me the 
presumption of writing to you and sending you a work 
that may prove interesting to those about you. 

I shall deem it a great honour if you will read these 
books and send me some literature published in Russia 
on modern obstetrics. Please accept as from one 
colleague in this great work to another my cordial 
greetings, 

Yours sincerely. 

As perhaps was to be expected, no reply from the 
Russian Professor was ever received nor even an acknow- 
ledgement of the gift of books. That the package reached 
Kiev safely there could be little doubt, since it had gone 
through diplomatic channels. Grantly did make en- 
quiries at the Russian Consulate, however. There 
surprise was expressed, but no explanation was offered. 
As some consolation the visitor was given a small brochure 
in English dealing with the mother and child in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Two years later still, Grantly read a Russian claim that 
his own work was inspired by Ivan Pavlov but had not 
been a success. The only successful system of natural 
childbirth, it was asserted, had been evolved by Soviet 
scientists from the teachings of Ivan Pavlov! 

The early results of the publication of Natural Childbirth 
were a source of joy and gratification to Grantly. At first 
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he did not realise that the more his work attracted 
attention, so all the more -bitterness and jealousy was being 
stored up amongst those of his colleagues who resented 
such an apparent success by an unknown 'upstart'. The 
antagonism of many general practitioners was stirred up 
by criticisms of their methods. The ire of some of the most 
influential and prosperous obstetricians, gynaecologists 
and anaesthetists was raised by the preaching of methods 
which, if widely adopted, might make considerable inroads 
into their incomes. Soon an insidious whispering cam- 
paign was started. John Fairbairn's predictions were 
beginning to come true. 

Grantly became thoroughly aware of the extent of the 
mounting opposition when, on the advice of friends, he 
applied for a Chair of Obstetrics which happened to be 
vacant at one of the Universities. He felt that, if he could 
obtain such a position, he would be able to devote himself 
even more whole-heartedly to his work for women. But 
he was turned down. 

Then husbands began ringing up from their homes and 
clubs to cancel appointments for their wives. They all 
took much the same line. "I'm very sorry to have to do 
this, Doctor," they would say, "but I hear you've gone 
round the bend as far as childbirth is concerned. In view 
of the attitude you've adopted I'm afraid I can't have you 
looking after my wife." Grantly tried twice only to appeal 
to common sense. But it was useless. They couldn't 
understand what he was talking about and wouldn't try to 
do so. He didn't understand them, either, though he did 
try. He couldn't think how he was supposed to have 
"gone round the bend'* or what this "attitude" was that 
seemed to be so objectionable. No one would ever cojne 
out into the open with a direct accusation or even ex- 
planation^ but, in the most unexpected way, all was made 
suddenly dear to him. Someone reported him anony- 
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mously to the General Medical Council for, of all things, 
advocating cruelty to women. The affair found its way 
into the newspapers and then he was reported again 
anonymously for advertising. 

He went along to the Council himself to demand the 
closest possible investigation of the charges and, of course, 
nothing came of them. But the damage was done. His 
London practice fell away until it was only one-third the 
size it had been in the two or three years before the book 
was published. And down at Woking his progress, 
although steady, became exceedingly difficult at times. 



CHAPTER VIII 



IN two or three years of lecturing, Grandy Dick Read 
learned as much as he taught. Among men and women 
who had devoted their lives to midwifery he found many 
who were suspicious of or opposed to his methods, but in 
listening to their various points of view he never once 
found reason to doubt what he regarded as the great 
truth: that a mother whose fears have been eliminated and 
whose baby is born in an atmosphere of calm and re- 
assurance always fares better, both at the time and after- 
wards, than the one delivered of her child amidst anguish, 
fear and noise. 

Progressively he clarified and sifted his ideas until, by 
1936, he realised that he had a far more comprehensive 
view of his own teachings. Itching now to write a more 
complete book on the whole subject, he sought the advice 
of a few distinguished men upon whom he could rely for 
an unprejudiced opinion, and without exception they 
gave him encouragement. The far-seeing Dr. Johnston 
Abraham, without whose perspicacity the Dick Read 
methods might never have spread around the world, 
assured him that Heinemann's would publish such a 
work. 

Professor F. J. Browne said: cc Yes, of course, you must 
go on with it. You have something there which is wanted 
and it must be done. I will read your proofs for you," 

"4 
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And from across the Atlantic there came the kindly 
interest of the late Joseph de Lee, Emeritus Professor of 
Obstetrics at the University of Chicago and perhaps the 
greatest of all American obstetricians of his time. 
On the sgth June, 1936, he wrote: 

". . . I thank you for the book (Natural Childbirth) 
which you have kindly autographed. 

"I had already been reading the book, having obtained 
one of the first copies that came from tie press. I agree 
with you to a very great extent on the theses which you 
have therein set forth. 

"It may interest you to know that I loaned my book to 
Dr. Paul de Kruif, who made rather extensive references 
in some articles that he wrote for the Ladies' Home 
Journal. 

"I will incorporate some of these ideas in the next 
edition of my book on obstetrics, which will probably be 
finished some time in 1938. 

"With best regards, etc." 

Professor de Lee had declined to accept the Dick Read 
methods in their entirety on the ground that it would take 
many generations for the human mind to become attuned 
to them, but he had set one hundred of his externs to the 
task of examining the procedures and, at the end of the 
experiment, had pronounced the principles to be sound. 
Shortly before the new book was published de Lee wrote 
asking whether it could be hurried along. A* few weeks 
later he died without seeing it but there was just time 
for it to be dedicated to his memory. 

And so once again Grantly settled down to write, work- 
ing as usual far into the nights after long hours of research 
and duty in the labour rooms and wards. As before, he had 
to face up to the problem of what style to adopt. And, as 
before, he decided to write for the womenfolk. The 
academics could take it or leave it, just as they chose. 
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Whether or not that was a wise decision remains open 
to doubt. If his object was to awaken his profession to the 
possibility of giving womankind a chance to follow the 
natural design, then on the face of it he was unlikely to 
succeed unless he directed his campaign to the medical 
men. But, on the other hand, if enough women could be 
awakened to the possibility, they themselves surely would 
set up such a clamour for natural methods that the doctors 
would be forced, willy-nilly, to give them what they 
demanded. The trouble was that in such a compre- 
hensive work, which he knew would be read by a great 
many medical men even though it was intended primarily 
for women, he could not escape the necessity of breaking at 
times into phraseology almost incomprehensible to the lay 
reader. In certain connections it was the only way in 
which he could leave no doubt in medical minds. 

The somewhat unusual result of this mixture of popular 
and textbook styles was pounced upon by some of his 
critics as evidence of ^determination. A puzzled re- 
viewer in the American Western Journal of Surgery } Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology commented: 

"It is very interesting that, whereas this volume is 
addressed to 'expectant mothers', it is a book written 
obviously and definitely for the physician. Anyone who 
doubts this can be clearly documented. How, for 
example are such morsels as these for the average 
puerpera? 'The conception of psychogenic pain is 
closely bound up with such questions as the memory and 
mental imagery of pain. This is profoundly important 
in labour, for much sensibility can so easily be felt. 
Even in the absence of pain an autosuggestion occurs 
from muscle sensations influenced by phylogenetic 
and(or) ontogenetic experience'. Here's another tough 
one for your eighteen-year-old primipara: 'Injury with- 
out action rapidly exhausts the nervous energy, but an 
acute emotional state that must be suffered without 
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escape has been shown to exhaust even more rapidly the 
cytoplasm of the Purkenje cells of the cerebellum 3 ." 

The same reviewer added: "Here unquestionably is 
one of the most interesting books in its field which has 
appeared for many years. It is distinctly not a book for 
expectant mothers. It is an excellent book for students of 
the problem and an exemplary book for everyone who 
practices obstetrics. It should be read by obstetricians, 
general practitioners, midwives and nurses . . . (it) is 
profoundly thought-provoking ... it cannot fail to 
exert a profound influence towards the more rational 
conduct of obstetrics." 

Maybe Grantly was mistaken in his choice of approach. 
Perhaps his critics were right, but the fact remains that the 
book, first published under the title Revelation of Childbirth 
but to become famous under the later and more popular 
banner Childbirth Without Fear, marches on towards the 
sale of one million. It has been translated into more than a 
dozen different languages. It has been and is still being 
read eagerly by mothers-to-be the world over. It has been 
studied closely by obstetricians, gynaecologists, general 
practitioners, midwives and nurses. Its tenets have been 
and are being adopted everywhere, often upon the 
insistence of the women themselves. It has served its 
purpose. 

By the time he began writing again, Grantly had come 
through further experience to the conclusion that re- 
laxation in itself was insufficient, that it was essential to go 
much further than merely to require the expectant woman 
to do physical exercises during her pregnancy in order 
fully to prepare herself for an easy delivery. He had 
learned that, with every woman who is natural and 
normal, childbirth is at least as much a mental as a 
physical process. No other system could compare with the 
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results obtained by proper education of the woman 
followed by proper care for her every mental reaction to 
the various, fully understood phenomena of the function. 

To prove this conviction of his beyond doubt was one of 
the most difficult aspects of all his research. He had a mass 
of carefully documented information on the subject. 
Apart from his own observations, there were hundreds of 
letters pouring in, not only from his own patients, but also 
from those of other doctors in many parts of the world who 
had followed his teaching as laid down in Natural Child- 
birth. Month after month, he questioned new mothers on 
their mental reactions to childbirth, often going back over 
the same ground with them in another cross-questioning 
weeks or months later, to try and make certain that he was 
getting the facts and not simply impressions or fancies. 
The more he questioned and probed and observed, the 
more convinced he became that he was right. But that was 
not enough. He had to be certain. And at the back of his 
mind all the time there was the nagging doubt epitomised 
by one obstetrician with whom, he discussed the problem: 
"A woman will say anything to please a man she is pleased 
with." Gould it be that in some way in his questioning he 
was influencing the women who undoubtedly had been 
pleased with the conduct of their labours, to give him only 
the answers he wanted to hear? Could it be that only the 
women who were delighted with his methods were writing 
to him even from the other side of the world and that there 
were others who were displeased and remained silent? 
Was it possible that he was being carried away by his own 
enthusiasm and led astray by the enthusiasm of others? 
He had to be absolutely certain. 

Earnestly he sought out physiologists, psychiatrists, 
anatomists and biochemists, striving to find some glaring 
fault in the foundation of his thesis, but there were few with 
whom he could discuss his problems seriously. Too often 
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his queries were met -with smiles or even scorn, and so he 
was thrown back to ceaseless study and close observation. 
Occasionally there was a case which showed up some small 
error. Suddenly, unexpectedly, there would be one that 
needed deep narcosis and interference; a woman who 
yelled in terror or in pain; a bad laceration or a babe that 
would not breathe. These he regarded as faults not of the 
women but of his own; to him they were examples of 
weaknesses in his methods or errors in the conduct of 
labour; they prompted changes in technique and they 
were far more valuable to him even than the great and 
steadily growing majority of successes. 

To each woman who came to him now he personally 
taught the art of relaxation. In his consulting-room he 
told them everything that mattered about labour. He 
explained exactly what they could expect in their own 
cases and how, by behaving in the way that was obviously 
correct, they could help not only themselves but their 
children. Those who were trained in this way soon 
became recognisable by the labour ward stafis, not only 
through their behaviour during labour, but also through 
the attitude with which they approached the coming 
happy event and undertook the procedures which they 
already understood perfectly. "We never have any noise 
from Dr. Read's cases," the nurses said. 

Each case added another sheaf of notes to the Dick Read 
files. As he waited by the bedside, or in the room next 
door drinking a cup of tea, he wrote down in detail what 
was happening at the moment; how the woman was 
breathing, her appearance, what she said, all the sen- 
sations and any changes in sensation everything was 
recorded to form a mass of analyses and documentary 
evidence of the behaviour of women in labour. 

One of many useful facts that he learned in this way was 
the ease with which a woman's mind and the nature of her 
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thoughts may be misunderstood at such a time. A violent 
physical effort is often attended by demonstrations of 
either determination or exasperation and may be followed 
by signs of exhaustion or despair. These, he proved, are 
not true indications of the condition of a woman in the 
second stage of labour. In fact, between contractions she 
may often say: "I am sorry to be making such a fuss, but I 
really can't help it." Once a twenty-two-year-old girl 
appeared to be in such a state of anguish in the second 
stage that, in spite of his own convictions, he began to feel 
so sorry for her that he contemplated means of relief. His 
concern must have shown on his face because, between 
two contractions, she patted his hand and said: "Cheer 
up, Doctor, it's nothing like as bad as all that." 

Many women enquired of him: "Why do I make such 
an awful noise?" So he began to explain to them before- 
hand that, if they did moan or groan, it would simply be a 
natural phenomenon unconnected with pain and that they 
should not allow themselves to be frightened by their own 
strange, uncontrolled cries into believing themselves 
genuinely to be in agony. In fact moans and groans, if con- 
trolled, had a natural purpose and were actually beneficial. 

Through all this research, Grantly remained at heart the 
boy who lay on his tummy among the tall reeds of the 
Norfolk marshes, marvelling at Nature. He never ceased 
to stand in awe and utter humility before a woman with 
her newborn child. "The mother with her babe," he 
wrote, "wanders blissfully in realms unknown to mortal 
man." And in his teachings he placed the greatest possible 
emphasis on the importance of permitting her to glory in 
that, her finest, hour when first she sees and touches and 
lives with the infant. 

Perhaps nothing else he has ever said or written quite so 
dearly reveals the soul of the author of Childbirth Without 
Fear as the following lines on the moment of birth: 
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"It is my custom to lift up the crying child even before 
the cord is cut so that the mother may see . . . the 
reality of her dreams. I have been told that no woman 
should see her baby until it has been bathed and 
dressed. My patients, however, are the first to grasp the 
small fingers and touch gingerly the soft skin of the 
infant's cheek. They are the first to marvel at the 
miracle of their own performance. To them, indeed, is 
due the inspiring reward of full and conscious realisation. 
That there is anything unsightly in the appearance of a 
newborn babe is nonsense; that a mother might be 
shocked at her own healthy baby is fantastic. Its first cry 
remains an indelible memory on the mind of a mother. 
It is the song which carried her upon its wings to an 
ecstasy mere man seems quite unable to comprehend. 
But, like all other natural emotional states, it is part of a 
great design, ' its magnitude is significant of its im- 
portant purpose. No mother and no child should be 
denied that great mystical association. Its purpose is 
not only to perfect the restitution of the structures 
concerned in parturition; it is not only advantageous for 
the immediate present, but it lays a foundation of unity 
of both body and spirit upon which the whole edifice of 
mother love stands. 

"Many times I have called attention to the wonderful 
picture of pure ecstasy that we see at a natural birth. 
Women of all ages and types have testified to this 
'greatest happiness 5 in their lives. It is a moment when, 
in full consciousness of their achievement, they ex- 
perience the most intense emotional joy. . * . If this is 
intended and is one of the series of physical and 
emotional states in the natural law of parturition, what 
reason can we assign to it? Why should the serious hard 
work of the second stage, with its dulled senses, lowered 
receptivity to certain stimuli and sleepy relaxation 
between the contractions, suddenly disappear? Is it just 
an accident that the brilliant sunlight of motherhood 
breaks through and dispels for all time the clouds of her 
labour? No change in human emotions is more 
dramatic. The quick temper that flashes from calm to 
rage, with all its disturbing variations of sound and 
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appearance, is dull and crude when compared with this 
amazing metamorphosis. 

"I have sometimes been constrained to desert my 
established custom of observing with impersonal interest 
the phenomena of childbirth. Such an aura of beauty 
has filled the whole atmosphere of the room and such 
superhuman loveliness has swept over the features of the 
girl whose baby is crying in her hands, that I wonder if I 
am right in my stolid abstinence from spiritual partici- 
pation. 'Strange talk/ my reader may remark, 'from 
fourteen stone of Norfolk brawn. 3 But with all sincerity I 
repeat, I have experienced a sense of happiness myself 
much more akin to reverence and awe than to the 
simple satisfaction of just another natural birth." 

Even after the publication and wide circulation of 
Natural Childbirth there were medical men who asked 
cynically: "What is the Dick Read Method?" For his new 
book, Grantiy drew up a concise definition which could 
leave no doubt about the aims of his teaching. It read: 

1. The Dick Read Method is a simple approach to 
parturition which employs obstetric procedures based 
upon clinical observation and deduction. 

2. It is a method which enables women to have their 
children by physiological principles and mechanism with 
which the healthy human female is equipped for that 
purpose. 

3. The method is designed to protect women from the 
appalling dangers of ignorance. This not only applies to 
mothers, but to those who look after them from conception 
to the end of the puerperium. 

4. The method enables babies to be born with the least 
possible risk of injury, physical, chemical and psycho- 
logical. 

5. The method is based upon a complete familiarity 
with the motivating powers, the mechanism and the 
purpose of the natural phenomena of childbirth. 
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6. The primary objective of this method is to encourage 
the implementation and maintenance of a highly efficient 
natural function, which has neither anatomical nor 
neurological provision for pain or fear in its normal state. 

Grantly insisted now that a great and pleasing surprise 
awaited any obstetrician who would patiently conduct 
from start to finish even a dozen normal labours and who 
would apply himself at the same time to understanding the 
mind as well as the body of his patient. But he warned that 
such an undertaking would require concentrated personal 
interest in every phase and a peacefulness of mind which 
would radiate courage, self-control and confidence. 

Confidence, he explained, could arise only from a firm 
belief in the fundamental perfection of reproduction as the 
greatest and most complete of all natural functions. It was 
typified by the attitude to reproduction inherent in 
primitive woman and it could be instilled into the modern, 
cultured woman only through the fullest preparation of 
mind and body. 

The extent to which the minds of women were neglected 
was appalling to him. More than once he came across 
married women who, although well advanced in preg- 
nancy, still believed that their babies would arrive via the 
navel. Often women told him quite seriously that they 
expected their babies to be only about six inches long, 
because they could not see how it would be possible for 
them to produce anything lajger. They had heard of 
normal weights, of course, but either there was no size- 
weight relationship in their minds or else they imagined 
vaguely that the child developed in some miraculous way 
at the moment of birth. Once he was confronted by a 
woman seven months pregnant who solemnly asked him 
how her baby was getting air. It was difficult to make her 
appreciate that although it was alive and moving it was 
not breathing. 
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The neglect of women's bodies was equally astonishing 
to him. Not only was it unusual at the time to find a 
pregnant woman who had been instructed in even the 
simplest exercises which would assist her in the delivery of 
her child, but also there was in the majority of cases 
evidence of (to his way of thinking) almost criminal dis- 
regard even of the most elementary precautions to ensure 
the best possible health for the time of the event called 
happy. For instance, time and again he came across 
women whose blood condition had been allowed to 
deteriorate during the final weeks. They arrived anaemic 
in the labour wards and, all too often, that meant a long, 
exhausting and painful labour with a slow recovery 
afterwards. 

No wonder then, he argued, that depression and dis- 
appointment, agony and terror, spurred on by loneliness, 
so often overwhelmed a woman in childbirth. No wonder 
that the harmony of so many homes is destroyed where 
every act that leads in the normal course to the possibility 
of pregnancy becomes inhibited by the urge to escape 
from that fate. No wonder the chill of fear creeps over the 
warmth of love, that passions once possessive and over- 
powering cease to bind life partners in the harmony of 
marriage; that the conflict between the demands of nature 
and fear-conditioned minds results in utter frustration, 
depression or weariness of mind and body, even physical 
complaints such as backache or headache, dyspepsia or 
constipation, listlessness or muscular atony. The further 
he plunged into his researches, the deeper and wider their 
implications and possibilities became. 

Like every doctor, he listened patiently to endless tales 
of terrible experiences in childbirth. But, unlike most of the 
others, he regarded them not as inevitable but as an 
insidious flow of propaganda that must at all costs be 
stopped from poisoning the minds of the younger women 
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and men who would be the mothers and fathers of the 
future* 

Mothers and married sisters, strangely perhaps, are by 
far the most lively causes of terror amongst girls about to 
give birth to their first children. In Grantly's hearing 
and in that of her daughter whom he was about to attend 
one London society matron remarked with an air of 
resignation: "After each of my children, I vowed I would 
never go through it again, but then, my dear, you know 
what it is . . ." 

Grantly has never forgotten the attitude of an English 
country dowager who led into his consulting-room her 
fat and red-faced twenty-four-year-old daughter. The 
mother, pulling down her tweed jacket with a sharp jerk, 
sat herself down in a chair at one side of the doctor's desk 
and motioned imperiously for the younger woman to 
occupy the seat on the other side. Then, dramatically, she 
announced: "I have brought my daughter to you. I am 
afraid she has conceived.'* 

Grantly stole a hurried glance at the girl's left hand and 
was relieved to see that she wore a wedding ring. "I have 
told her all she needs to know," the mother added. "All I 
can say is that, when her time comes, I hope she will 
conduct herself with courage in keeping with our family 
tradition. But then, she is not likely to flinch in the face of 
danger nor cringe before the necessity of pain." 

Grantly listened through this set-piece, but could not 
bear to enquire exactly what the girl had been told or 
what the mother considered as "all she needs to know". 
Looking at the girl, whose face was an even deeper shade of 
red by now, he decided to spare her the recountal. Two 
months later he heard from her ancestral home that she 
had had a miscarriage. Two years after that he heard she 
was being treated for acute alcoholism. And later still the 
news came that she and her husband were no longer living 
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together. He was not surprised. He could imagine how 
the agony of fear into which the girl had been led was at 
the root of all her troubles; how the ignorant, domineering 
mother had been the mistress of her daughter's unhappy 
fate. 

Often Grantly succeeded in breaking down the barrier 
of fear seemingly almost deliberately set up by some parent 
to torture a daughter. On one occasion he had spent three 
hours with a girl of nineteen when, at the beginning of the 
second stage of labour, she assured him that "everything's 
fine". Then her mother came tiptoeing into the room. 
Looking desperately worried and on the verge of tears, she 
went to the opposite side of the bed and took her daughter's 
hand in hers. She watched until the next contraction 
passed and then, with tears rolling down her cheeks, 
whispered: "Darling, if only I could bear some of your 
agony for you." Fortunately the training survived the 
test. The girl only smiled and said: "Yes, it must be 
painful for you to watch. Now please go, Mummy." In a 
stage whisper Grantly added: "Yes, do please go." 

Whenever he encountered incidents of that kind, he 
always recalled the effect on his morale of visitors who 
came to see him after Gallipoli in the Convent of the Blue 
Sisters, Malta. Blind in one eye and with clouded vision 
in the other, almost completely paralysed below the waist, 
he was longing to live and yet wished to escape from life. 
Then someone would say to him: "Remember how lucky 
you are to be alive." He never forgot how the words 
made his whole body burn with agonising tension; how 
his head throbbed and uncontrollable twitchings came into 
his legs, how he perspired and, if he had been able, he 
would have yelled in a wild mixture of pain and fury. 
And then, after the visitors had gone, a tall and ageing 
Sister would come into the room, take his hand in hers 
and, in her broken English, say: "I will stay with you. 
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We will be peaceful, you in your way and I in mine." 
Then she would go down on her knees beside the bed and 
stay there for a while, silent and serene, and he would feel a 
wave of peace and comfort lapping gently over him. He 
often wondered if he could have remained alive and sane 
but for that kindly, understanding, patient woman. 

Few things can be more exasperating than thoughtless, 
inconsequent chatter when the mind is concentrating on 
some great issue. Few outside influences can be more 
trying for a woman in labour than noise and restlessness. 
Grantly made a point of admonishing those doctors and 
nurses who, with their quiet humming or drumming with 
their fingers upon the bedhead, with their comings and 
goings, shufflings and needless solicitations, thoughtlessly 
destroy the craved-for peacefulness. "Women in labour," 
he wrote, "abhor loud voices and terse commands.*' Then 
he added one of those remarks which infuriated so many of 
his colleagues: "They are alarmed by the clumsy in- 
congruity of the bull (or even the cow) in the china shop." 

On one occasion he was called in by another doctor to 
attend a nineteen-year-old girl whose labour had been 
slow. The mother-in-law, a typical example of what 
Grantly called "the pests of parturition", rushed out of the 
house and pulled open the door of his car before he could 
leave his seat. Then she tugged at his aim, crying: "Come. 
Oh, do come quickly! They are killing my daughter. Save 
her! Do please save her!" 

Upstairs in the labour room the scene was one of 
tribulation and turmoil. The nurse was perspiring and 
flushed, the doctor was wearing a red apron and a red and 
blue striped shirt with a collar unbuttoned and sleeves 
rolled up. The girl, uncovered from the waist downwards, 
was biting on a towel, which appeared almost to have been 
stuffed into her mouth. When Grantly entered, he was 
greeted with sighs of relief not only from the patient, but 
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from the nurse and doctor too. As he removed the towel 
gently from between the girPs teeth she flung a tired arm 
across the bed and, with hopelessness in her eyes, implored 
him: "For God's sake, give me peace." 

After a brief examination Grantly weighed up the 
situation at once. He suggested that everyone must be 
very tired and that, while he and the patient drank cups of 
weak warm tea upstairs, the others should have a large 
brew and a cigarette or two down below. In one hour a 
normal second stage produced a healthy baby with peace 
reigning in the room and, because she was still very 
alarmed, just a few whiffs of gas at crowning time to ease 
things along. Later he confirmed what he had suspected 
that there had been nothing abnormal about the labour 
except its conduct. Each contraction before his arrival, he 
was told, had been a signal for great activity in the room 
and for shouts of "Push", "Shove hard", "Pull", "Hang 
on!" The exerting of pressure on the abdomen had 
alternated with the raising of the left buttock to see how 
things were getting along. Nurse, doctor and even 
mother-in-law gazed at the half-naked patient with ex- 
pressions ranging from delight to alarm, and from 
supplication almost to imprecation. 

In his campaign for peacefulness and the banishment of 
loneliness, Grantly castigated the maternity homes and so, 
of course, brought upon himself the fury of many of those 
connected with the running of those establishments. 

"Let us consider what happens to a girl in a maternity 
home for her first baby," he wrote. "She probably has 
every care and attention from the purely obstetric point of 
view, but is it often remembered that nothing is more 
terrifying to her during her first labour than being left 
alone? These rooms where women in the early stages are 
taken c to get on with it* until they are ready to be moved 
into the labour ward constitute a considerable source of 
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trouble. Two, three or even four women lie together, some 
quietly bearing the unexplained sensations, some suffering 
pain, some crying out in sheer terror with each con- 
traction. From time to time a nurse comes in; there may 
be a word of encouragement; it may be that the clothes 
are just turned back so that the nurse can 'look' though 
what she looks for or expects to see remains a mystery. 
But there are few words of explanation, little or no in- 
struction, and not infrequently they hear the moans of 
their neighbours in the labour ward as the door swings 
open. 

"To me there is nothing more horrifying than the state 
of mind of a sensitive girl who has to go through the 
isolation and desolation of those waiting hours. At length, 
with her spirit almost broken by assaults of agonising 
doubts and fears, she is deemed ready for the final stages. 
If she is well enough, she puts on her dressing-gown and 
shoes and walks or staggers to the labour ward, stopping 
for a while to hang on to the nurse's arm while another 
contraction comes and goes. She then finds herself being 
led into such a room as she has never seen before. In spite 
of her condition she notices in the twinkling of an eye her 
surroundings, the nurses, and perhaps the doctor, draped 
in long white gowns, white caps and masks. She sees only 
their eyes and therefore is unable to be comforted by 
kindly expressions on the faces of those about her. In a 
small annexe or even in the room itself are sterilisers and 
large, bright, metal drums. She does not fail to notice the 
glass-fronted cupboard in which hangs a large collection of 
instruments. She has heard of instruments, but had no 
idea they looked like that. On the table by her bed are 
bowls, dressings and towels. At the head of the bed or 
somewhere nearby are stands bearing cylinders of gas. 

"Then she climbs on to a high bed, harder and more 
uncomfortable than any she has ever known. She probably 
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feels the chill of the mackintosh sheet with only one thin 
covering over it- She lies in whatever position she is told. 

"I wonder if the average man can imagine the thoughts 
that would go through his mind if he were subjected to a 
similar experience. Some, I know, would be unconcerned, 
particularly if they had been told what was going on, but 
it must be remembered that many young women, even 
today, do not know what lies ahead of them, for having a 
baby means to the primipara (the first-time mother) what 
she has gleaned from other women. And that is usually 
poor comfort. 

"And so she lies on her back awaiting the next move. 
Possibly she is informed that when the pain becomes 
unbearable she may have a whiff of chloroform or a breath 
of gas. She is not told why. Neither is she given the 
opportunity to discuss the question. If she were, doctors 
would frequently hear something they would be unwilling 
to believe, for many women have stated openly and 
frankly that their cries were not in pain they just could 
not help crying out. Their demand to be put to sleep was 
not because of pain, but a means to escape from the fear of 
the unknown that possessed them. I hesitate to say how 
often women have demanded anaesthetic not because they 
were in pain, but because they c felt it was about to hurt*, 
not because of the pain they had but because of the pain 
they believed must inevitably arrive." 

An interesting case which Grantly used to bolster his 
argument (in case any bolstering should be necessary) 
concerned a twenty-year-old girl who had her first baby 
under his care in a well-run maternity hospitaL She took 
great interest in what was going on and assisted in the 
birth of her baby without any desire or demand for pain 
relief! In every way she was a credit to the Dick Read 
method. Ten days after the birth, when he made his 
routine visit, he found not a girl smiling and happy as 
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usual in her sunny and flower-decked room, but one tired 
and wan, lying down to rest behind drawn curtains. 
Surprised and anxious, he asked her if she felt unwell and 
she hesitated to explain. "You will probably think me 
rather silly/ 5 was all she would say. But then the sister 
came out with the whole story. It appeared that during 
the night another woman in the hospital had given birth to 
a baby, making a frightful noise which started at about 
three a.m. and went on almost continuously until nearly 
five-thirty a.m. It was the first time, the girl had ever 
heard the kind of noise women can make when they lose 
control and are not properly looked after while their 
babies are coming. 

At the end of this tale of a night of horror, the girl who 
had been so completely controlled and had behaved so 
excellently and intelligently during her own labour 
looked up at her doctor and said: "If I had heard that 
before my baby arrived, I think I should have felt like 
dying when it started to come, because I should have been 
terrified. I think it was the most awful noise I have ever 
heard in my life. It made me turn cold." 

After his tilts at the buU-in-a-china-shop doctors, the 
clumsy and thoughtless midwives and nurses and the 
peaceless maternity homes and hospitals, Grantly stirred 
up yet another hornet's nest by censuring the over-eager 
anaesthetists. "Misconception of the use of anaesthetics is 
found wherever doctors have had their medical education 
in the most modern and up-to-date schools," he wrote. 
"It seems that the slogan is 'Dope 'em good, bad or 
indifferent'." 

It was a tricky subject; one capable of arousing mis- 
understandings as great as those which had resulted 
already in his being charged with cruelty to women (an 
accusation which must have arisen from the belief that he 
would stand by and watch a woman suffer even the 
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tonnents of abnormality rather than resort to anaesthetics, 
drugs or instruments). However, his teaching was quite 
clear to all who troubled to study it. It was that when a 
woman is in labour there should always be an anesthetic or 
analgesic apparatus at hand. If necessary the patient should be 
instructed in its use and certainly it should never be withheld in 
cases of either abnormality or in which for some other reason 
natural methods are not succeeding. What he abhorred was the 
practice, all too common, of administering drugs or 
anaesthetics as a routine, often simply to save the doctor 
time and trouble, even to those who pleaded to be allowed 
to remain conscious. "We are producing this baby for 
you. What we do is not your business and what you want 
does not concern us" that was the inhumane and un- 
sympathetic attitude of so many medical men against 
which he determined to fight with every weapon at his 
command. 

Among his case histories he accumulated scores of 
instances of women being forced to take anaesthetics or 
drugs against their will. "I pushed the mask away and 
said I didn't want it, but they put it on. I never heard my 
baby's first cry," one woman complained. "I was given a 
strong dose of anaesthetic because the staff saw my baby 
would be born quickly and the doctor could not be 
contacted, so my wish for consciousness at birth was not 
fulfilled," said another. "I felt the baby would be born 
quickly and easily but I was ordered to take gas ... I 
was even slapped for not taking it," a third woman 
reported. 

Once when Grantly was addressing an audience of many 
medical men and more than two hundred practising mid- 
wives, the brilliant and widely respected matron of a 
county maternity hospital unexpectedly showed up the 
anaesthetics problem in a new light. After listening to the 
talk on natural childbirth, she rose to reveal that until 
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recently she had always been puzzled and at times 
considerably embarrassed by the requests of so many 
women to be looked after by the nurses instead of by the 
medical men who attended the hospital. Finally she had 
decided to find out why that request was so urgently and 
frequently made, and to her astonishment one of the 
patients gave her the answer: "Because the doctors all 
make us have chloroform whether we want it or not, and 
the nurses don't." 

Such unorthodox views expressed by a doctor in a book 
primarily addressed to lay readers were, in themselves, 
more than sufficient to bring the vituperation of large 
sections of the medical profession upon the Dick Read 
head. But he had an even bigger shock in store for them 
yet: the assertion that in suitable cases husbands should 
remain with their wives throughout childbirth. 

Soon after the publication of Natural Childbirth in 1933, 
Grantly started a course of lectures for 'expectant fathers' 
in which he instructed them in what he considered to be 
the correct attitude and behaviour towards their wives 
during pregnancy. He pointed out that words and actions 
at that time can have a profound effect on a woman, that 
her health and happiness and certainly her approach to 
labour is influenced by the harmony or discord which she 
senses in the home. 

The real joy of childbirth, he argued, is most frequently 
experienced when husband and wife have mutual con- 
fidence, affection and understanding and have worked 
together in preparation for the arrival of their baby. If 
there is no such co-operation a man will often sublimate 
his ignorance in irritability; his urge to take care of his 
wife may easily develop into a rigid military-type dis- 
cipline although he loves her dearly. "Men," he claimed, 
"often formulate domestic principles during their wives' 
pregnancies and demand that they are meticulously 
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carried out. Rest, diet, exercise, recreation and even 
personal hygiene are matters in which they suddenly 
become expert without absorbing any authoritative 
teaching on the subject. If the doctor does not agree, then 
the doctor is wrong. . . . Pride, anxiety, and tenderness 
get horribly mixed up and that is one of the main reasons 
why husbands suffer so much in childbirth. They need 
just as much sympathy and help as their wives/' 

Grantly realised, too, that many a husband deeply in 
love with his wife becomes overwhelmed with a feeling of 
guilt that he has Selfishly' made her pregnant without 
even considering the dangers and the pain to which 
without any real knowledge of the elementary facts of 
natural and healthy pregnancy and childbirth he 
imagines she must be subjected as a result. All the charm 
and affection in the world could not hide such a sense of 
guilt from the woman, who promptly reflects her husband's 
underlying anxiety. 

Then again, the distinct but sometimes incomprehensible 
changes in a woman's own outlook and behaviour during 
pregnancy had to be considered. Apart from the more 
obvious differences, such as those in tastes for food, enter- 
tainment and even friends, there can be strange alterations 
in her attitude towards the husband which tend to change 
his attitude towards her, and so on, in a vicious circle. One 
woman may not be able to bear having her man out of 
sight and will overwhelm him with affection and physical 
demands. Another may suddenly become cold and 
distant. 

The Dick Read method of dealing with these con- 
tingencies was to interest, instruct and involve the husband 
in every stage of the pregnancy, thus ridding him of any 
guilt complex and making Tif-m proud of his wife's 
happiness and radiant good health. And having walked 
with her so far hand in hand down the road to labour, 
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what could be more natural than that he should stay with 
her during the birth of the child, reassuring and strengthen- 
ing her, sharing to a degree her great achievement? 

Grantiy's argument was that the question is not: 
"Should a husband be present?" but: "Can this husband 
in particular be of any service to his wife by being present 
at her confinement?" If the answer is "Yes", then he 
should be there. If it is "No", then he should not be 
allowed anywhere near her until the baby is born. 

Frequently Grantly advocated the presence of a hus- 
band, encouraging him, during the first stage, to remind 
his wife of the lessons they had learned together, to assist 
her in correct breathing and in relaxing when relaxation 
is indicated and to rub her back when backache occurs at 
the end of the first and beginning of the second stage. 

"These men," he wrote, "cannot be superseded in value 
of their service by the most patient nurse or obstetrician. 
As labour develops during the second stage and the quiet 
peaceful atmosphere of the room creates a calm and 
confident expectancy, the husband, wearing a sterile 
gown, a mask and a cap, takes his place in the far corner 
of the labour ward in full view of his wife. If he shows 
signs of excitement, he is instructed to be quiet and to 
control his feelings when the reality of birth is witnessed. 
He understands the difference between physical effort and 
discomfort; he hears the explanation and admonition of 
the attendant obstetrician to his wife; he knows that she is 
offered relief from any discomfort she may consider to be 
more than she wishes to bear. He sees the analgesic 
apparatus ready for her use, but in such cases almost 
invariably hears her retort that she would not be un- 
conscious at this time for anything. The injunctions of the 
obstetrician are intended not only for the wife but for the 
husband also; the attendant realises that the doctor's 
concern is not only to see the child into the world but also 
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to enable these two people to be united in the most wonder- 
ful, awe-inspiring experience that can possibly fall to the 
lot of wedded human beings. There is no drama or play- 
acting in the full recognition of the magnitude of this 
event for both of them. The first cry of the child is shared 
by both husband and wife in almost unbelievable ecstasy 
and relief from tension. The knowledge of its sex, the 
wrapping of the infant in towels and the handing of it to a 
conscious, delighted woman presents to the husband a 
picture of beauty that he describes in such words as 
'thrilling 3 , 'miraculous', 'mysterious 5 and so on. The full 
evaluation of this mutual experience is difficult to set 
down in a few words, but it is such that, when properly 
conducted, there results an intimate relationship which is 
indestructible for all time. I advocate strongly that all 
husbands should make the pregnancy of their wives a 
heaven-sent opportunity for an association in marriage of 
the highest levd." 

It was a tremendous joy to Grantly personally and a 
recurring vindication of the Dick Read programme to 
have men watching, enraptured, the birth of their 
children; to see wives taking their babies in their hands 
and lifting them, as they were born but wrapped in warm 
towels, to show to their husbands before the cord was cut. 
Here, he told himself, is truly natural childbirth. Here is 
an event which will forge between these two people a link 
which will never be broken. 

But inevitably there were days when things went wrong; 
incidents which sobered him and caused him always to 
review and sometimes to revise, over and over again, the 
teachings which he was formulating. 

Often the hitches were caused by factors utterly beyond 
his control. Sometimes the quiet, domesticated woman, 
filled with good intentions and a high estimation of her 
own ability, proved deceptive to herself as well as to him. 
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He was disappointed in many women of this type who 
clung desperately to their notions of respectability and 
decorum. Intent on giving a demonstration of perfect 
behaviour, they accepted suggestion coldly and preferred 
often all the methods on which (so they believed) they had 
been adequately informed in school and boudoir gossip. 
To emphasise the difficulty of prejudging he wrote: "You 
are dealing with several different women in labour. She 
who is reacting to her social environment in the early first 
stage has little physical and mental resemblance to herself 
reacting to uncontrollable neuro-muscular energies of the 
late second stage." 

Rarely but inevitably there were real tragedies, too, and 
Grantly with his acute sensitivity and his sympathy with 
women was always deeply affected. 

One such case was that of a young woman who was 
having her third baby, having been delivered safely and 
comfortably of two girls in previous years. On this 
occasion, also, everything went smoothly. The woman 
carried out every detail of her training competently and 
completely, suffered no pain and within four hours gave 
birth to the longed-for boy a beautiful infant, weighing 
about eight pounds. As Grantly watched it being born 
and told her that it was a male child he noticed how a light 
seemed to come into the face of that woman, who normally 
was not particularly attractive. He saw a tremendous 
ecstasy of love and achievement flood over her, and it 
made him rejoice to be there with her, sharing that 
supreme moment, helping her to experience it. 

But the child lay on the bed and it would not breathe. 
Slowly, while the mother watched, the fine pink colour 
with which it was born faded out. Grantly took it into his 
hands and did to it everything that he knew, everything 
anyone knows. Finally he put his own mouth to the tiny 
lips and breathed until the little lungs expanded and 
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contracted. He massaged and stimulated with every 
means, but life would not come, and after fifteen or twenty 
minutes the mother, leaning back on her pillow, closed her 
eyes. "Doctor," she said quietly, "will you phone my 
husband? Just say to him from me that our son came, but 
he has gone back. Give him my love. He will under- 
stand." He nodded not ashamed of the tears she saw in 
his eyes. 

When occasionally through the years that sort of thing 
happened, Grantly was pulled up sharply in his stride. 
He would go for perhaps eighteen months, perhaps two 
years in full confidence and pride that nothing could be 
wrong when everything appeared to be so right, and then 
would come the freak case, the difficulty maybe the 
tragedy. It was not his fault. It was always the exception 
to the rule, and it could not in any way be said to detract 
from the validity of his teachings. But nevertheless it 
always brought with it a sense of humility humility so 
overwhelming that sometimes he wanted to give up; to 
escape from this thing that had seemed to deceive him. 

Fortunately something always occurred to bring him to 
his senses again. It might be only the sound of another 
man's patient shrieking in a labour ward, or someone 
speaking harshly and without understanding to a woman 
who, from her tone of voice, he could tell was not really in 
pain but only terrified and left in ignorance. That would 
be enough to make him determined again to try and prove 
conclusively to all the world that normally childbirth 
should be a truly magnificent event, one displaying all the 
finest elements of beauty that human eyes will ever see. 
Or, perhaps, the sneers and jeers of his colleagues would 
serve to set him on the right path again. Antagonism, 
unreasoning criticism, he saw only as a challenge which 
could not be ignored* And in taking up the challenge, of 
course he brought upon himself more criticism, more 
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antagonism, which in turn increased his own resentment 
and stimulated the old spirit of conflict in which, as a 
youth, he had revelled. 

Once, amongst a meeting of particularly pompous and 
dogmatic highbrows he arose in assumed wrath and said, 
not quietly: "Look around you. What do you under- 
stand? Why, then, act as if you knew all?" And after that 
outburst he wrote to Fanny: "I have become so occupied 
that I am out of touch with my friends. But how many are 
so busy these days that they are out of touch with wis- 
dom?" For a while, now, he suffered from that kind of 
indignation which, a mixture of anger and a sense of 
unjustness, is the familiar of reluctant rebels. It made him 
suspect that he could not trust even his closest friends to try 
to understand, let alone accept, his arguments. It caused 
him to tell Fanny in another letter: "I am sure of the 
truth only from the first cry of a newborn babe and the last 
sigh of a dying man." 

That was not all. 

Ill-health, no doubt aggravated by mental stresses, 
dogged him still. His back and legs caused him much pain 
and at frequent intervals he suffered migraine which came 
close to rendering him unconscious. And all the time he 
was weighed down by the knowledge of the disintegration 
of an affection which he had hoped would bring him 
companionship and help through the whole of his life. The 
rift in his marriage was growing wider and deeper. 

He was not without blame for the state of affairs in his 
own home. Perhaps he was too kind, too gentle, too 
optimistic or too weak. Whatever it was, it caused him 
sometimes to walk past situations which, had he reacted 
boldly or even violently to them, might never have grown 
into the insurmountable barrier they became between man 
and wife. 

Lonely, disillusioned and secretly embittered, he heard 
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the whisper of temptation: <r Why do you go on doing this? 
Why not give it up while you are still young enough to 
enjoy what is left of life? Why not get away, far away from 
it all." And then, to shut his ears to the whisperings, there 
would come from some mother a letter like this one: "I 
feel it is the birthright of every woman to experience the 
sheer bliss, no other word is strong enough, that I ex- 
perienced at the time of my babies' births." It was a 
conflict between fear and hope, frustration and faith 
revealed by the entry in his diary: "It is a pity when love 
dies that its putrefaction does not smell. It would save all 
the unhappiness of trying to fan the carcass back to life." 
And yet, three days later, as if deliberately trying to crush 
the hopelessness out of his mind, he was writing: "Love 
will live on in spite of modern midwifery." 

To Grantly himself it appeared that just then he was 
leading three distinct lives. One was the domestic life in 
which he seemed to be a very small asset except in his 
adoration of his children. The second was his social life, 
which he found increasingly outside his own home and 
amongst people not compatible with his domestic existence. 
And finally there was the only life that still mattered to 
him, the life of his work, the one that reached culmination 
between ten o'clock at night and two or three o'clock in the 
following morning when, alone in his study, he thought 
and wrote and' delved among his notes. 



CHAPTER IX 



LATE in the summer of 1939, Grantly took his family for a 
short holiday at the seaside village of Constantine in 
Cornwall. The weather was glorious, the place a youngster's 
paradise. For two heat-hazy, happy weeks workaday 
cares were forgotten in a frolic of fishing, sailing, swimming, 
surfing and bug-hunting. Then, on a Sunday morning, 
they all went to morning prayers at the small, ancient 
church that stands within sight of the clifis and where, 
when all else is silent, one may sit and listen to the thun- 
derous music of the Atlantic rolling in to nearby beaches. 

The aged parson took the service quietly and simply. 
For his sermon he chose the text: "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God." And, in words plain and clear, he had 
just begun to develop his theme when the verger, stepping 
up to the pulpit, handed him a note. He stopped to read it 
and read again. Everyone in the church watched him as 
he peered at the scrap of paper, seeming not to under- 
stand. There was a hush, broken only by the sound of the 
distant waves. 

"I have just received information," he said at last, "that 
only a few minutes ago war was declared with Germany." 

The silence was disturbed by a rustle of nervous shuffling 
and gasps of despair, surprise, shock, fear and exasperation 
as the minds of villagers and holiday-makers raced to 
cope with the personal implications of the news. Twenty- 
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five years before, when Grantly had been a young man 
with a big idea that new life should enter this world with 
the greatest joy and the least possible pain and sorrow, he 
had been stunned by the news of the outbreak of the First 
World War. Now, as he glanced along the pew at his wide- 
eyed and wondering family, the onset of another orgy of 
death and destruction made him feel suddenly aged, 
useless, utterly dejected. None of the youngsters was old 
enough yet for military service, but they were growing up 
and this thing, he knew, might continue for years. His 
thoughts flashed back to Gallipoli, to the Somme, Ypres, 
Arras and Cambrai. He saw the stretcher-bearers with 
their burdens of maimed, mutilated men. He was back 
again in a field hospital, walking between the lines of the 
wounded who hovered there between life and death. Like 
countless others, the world over, he felt in that moment of 
truth that his world had collapsed about him. His 
existence, his work, all his hopes and ambitions seemed 
suddenly to have become purposeless. 

The parson did not pursue the arguments on his text. 
The service was hurriedly concluded with a quietly sung 
hymn and a prayer for those in peril on the sea, and then 
the congregation scattered to prepare in their various ways 
for war. 

The Dick Read family began almost at once to pack 
their belongings and soon their car joined the stream of 
traffic heading back from the West Country resorts towards 
London and the Home Counties. It was a long, tedious 
journey, unrelieved by the usual end-of-holiday banter. 
They crept along at twenty to twenty-five miles an hour 
nudging their way eastwards against a westbound flow of 
cars piled high with baggage and bedding, cots and prams, 
women and children. There had been an air-raid warning 
in London within minutes of the announcement of the 
outbreak of war. It had been a false alarm. No raiders had 
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appeared in the sky above the barrage balloons that 
skimmed in the sunshine like bloated, gas-filled, slimy 
slugs. No bombs had crashed down into the suddenly 
deserted streets or among the closely-packed homesteads 
of the greatest city and the finest bombers 5 target on earth. 
Not yet. But the unearthly wail of the sirens had sent 
through the gas-mask-toting populace a chill of dread as 
fearful as any experienced by superstitious sailors who hear 
the call of sea nymphs luring them to destruction on some 
rocky isle. The terror of the unknown, soon forgotten in 
the reality of the 'blitz 5 and seldom since recalled, gripped 
London at that time, and the exodus began. Tens of 
thousands of people were on the move, seeking refuge in 
the countryside from they knew not what. 

The Dick Read family got back to their Surrey home to 
find it cluttered already with evacuees. It was less than 
twenty-five miles from London not nearly far enough 
away, as it turned out but of course no one knew what 
was coming and the green fields and market gardens 
around the sprawling village gave it an atmosphere of 
rusticity, certainly of security. One evacuee mother and 
her four children, ranging in age from three to eleven 
years, had been installed by the local authorities in the 
billiard-room. 

Grantly wandered into his library and gazed at the mass 
of papers lying on his desk. Among them were eight draft 
chapters of his new book tens of thousands of words 
representing many months of painstaking labour and Ms 
lifetime of thought. He rummaged among the pile, read a 
few pages and then, gathering together the manuscripts, 
bundled them up and tucked them into a vacant space in a 
corner book-shelf. 

It was a full week before he sat down once again at the 
cleared, now almost nnfairriHa.-^ desk* And even then it 
was only to write to his beloved Fanny: 
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"I have no idea of the course I shall be called on to 
follow. I have just struck one blow for progressive lines 
of thought in obstetrics. I have embarked upon the task 
of writing another book to try and make clear some of the 
errors of modern teaching. Whether opportunity will 
arise for me to continue this work remains to be seen. 
If childbirth can be robbed of its terrors, children may 
be born without congenital fears and anxieties which are 
components of the foundations of all aggressive evil 
. . . (but) to plant the seeds of the great philosophy of 
love, children must be born in the peace and confidence 
of love . . . so protected from the imposed fears of evil 
that they may develop unmolested and well-nourished. 
But that sounds almost a forlorn hope in times like these 
... I am a real believer in the child being born in the 
spirit of natural love. All forms of life develop much as 
and according to the way in which they are planted on 
earth." 

Then, in the next paragraph, as though concluding that 
it was useless to continue with that line of thought, he 
broke into a description of the changes brought by the war 
into his home life. He explained how he returned from 
holiday to find evacuees in residence and emergency 
supplies already laid in. And he continued: 

ee We had very little to do but cany out their (the 
staff's) well laid plans. Our first air-raid warning came 
quite soon and, in the absence of any proper shelters, 
tie women and children hied to the cellars in which we 
have the boilers and furnaces. I made the party tea, 
feeling that bomb splinters were preferable, should they 
arrive, to a dressing-gown party in the cellars with 
females and boys ... I carry my 5th Dragoon Guards 
tin hat in my car and my gas-mask in the bag in which I 
carried my iron rations at the Gallipoli landing. Two 
men have been digging a splinter-proof shelter in the 
garden near, but not too near the house for with 
small children about I think some cover is right and 
proper for them. When the war is over I hope that the 
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shelter may be the beginning of a swimming bath for the 
family." 

When that letter was written he was still unaware of the 
full extent of the difficulties and trials that lay ahead of 
him. He knew only that a dream had been shattered, but 
six weeks later, in another letter to Fanny, he had a dismal 
tale to tell. This time he wrote: 

"My practice in London has gone and from time to 
time I hear from a distant doctor asking me about Mrs. 
So-and-So, a former patient of mine, who has come 
under his care in some out-of-the-way corner of the 
earth. Often I read in The Times of the arrival of babies 
I had arranged to receive into the world. Just at present 
my Woking practice is also very small. How long and 
how I shall be able to carry on is a conjecture, but I 
expect something will turn up. My big car has been 
put away and we are doing everything with two Morris 
eight h.p. cars. It is cold and uncomfortable but enables 
me to save a good deal of money, which is now the major 
consideration." 

Four months later still, on 30th January, 1940, he 
wrote a long letter full of memories of his childhood and 
youth, of his mother's care for him and guidance and of his 
experiences in the First World War: 

"This time it is all so different I am too old for cork 
hats and southern seas [a reference to the kit in which he 
had sailed for the Mediterranean]. I wear a tin hat and 
carry a gas-mask in my own home. War and peace are 
strangely mingled. During last holidays [Christmas 
holidays], I sat in my study after an air-raid warning 
had gone. There was a good deal of heavy gunfire 
nearby and on several occasions bombs had shaken my 
reading lamp, but I had heard nothing fall near enough 
to justify, as I thought, my joining the others downstairs. 

"Suddenly the irregular zoom of an aeroplane, quite 
low and coming towards the house, attracted my 
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attention. I listened and, as I did so, there was a loud 
shrieking rush of a heavy bomb seemingly howling past 
my window. I leaped towards the door, hearing a 
roaring crash nearby. Glass tinkled somewhere in the 
house and the whole place shuddered. I went down- 
stairs and, opening the back door, heard cries at the 
bottom of the garden. Hurriedly putting on gum boots 
and overcoat and clutching my tin hat and medical bag, 
I rushed down to the two cottages there. The back 
drive was strewn with fragments of clay and tree and, as 
I stepped through the tangled bushes, I found myself at 
the raised edge of a crater sixty to seventy feet wide and 
about twenty feet deep. 

"The cottages were blasted to a ruined and dusty 
mass of rubble. One or two neighbours had arrived 
first and were helping away two fathers and two mothers. 
All of us, including a nurse who was staying with us, 
worked like Trojans to find some trace of life. Then I 
came across the edge of a sheet under the ruins. I raised 
it and felt for anyone or anything within the bed. By 
pushing my arm in I came upon a small hand. It had a 
pulse, firmly and surely beating. 

"Hurriedly working my way up the arm I gave 
directions to the others to clear away the debris from the 
face to which the hand belonged. Soon the mouth was 
free and then the head and shoulders. A little more 
clearing and I pulled the child out by the shoulders. He 
was a boy of about twelve, who soon recovered con- 
sciousness and was taken away by the nurse. 

"I delved again beneath the sheet and found another 
hand and arm. But this time, no pulse. The body was 
quickly pulled out of the wreckage. 

"Now I found that two other helpers were uncovering 
another bed. Again I felt in between the sheets and 
found a living hand. Again we heaved out a human 
being, alive and uninjured a girl of fourteen. In the 
bed with her, her sister of eighteen lay dead. 

"Later they found in the other cottage the small dead 
body of a two-year-old infant All the inhabitants thus 
having been Accounted for, I wended my way back up 
the garden with a friend* As we got to the path near the 
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hens' house we heard two loud shrieks of falling bombs. 
We flung ourselves on our faces in the mud and they 
went over to burst two to three hundred yards away 
quite safely in waste land. We laughed, I don't know 
why, got up from the mud and arrived indoors. ... It 
was strange how little the house was damaged, yet one 
chimney of three on the lodge by the front gate was cut 
in two as if by a knife. 

"I slept with the children in our shelter that night 
They wished me to. No one seemed unduly concerned. 
It was sad and it was very near to us, but it was only an 
'incident 5 . We talked over it and then went to bed to 
sleep soundly and welL 

"Next morning, the social 'bomb party 3 arrived. 
Around here, it is the usual custom for friends to visit 
each other's bomb craters the morning after, to drink a 
glass of sherry and to thank God, with grateful laughter 
and the latest jokes. Ours was a much bigger hole than 
most and therefore commanded considerable respect. 
One or two people even came to tea on the strength of 
it! 

"That evening my daughters were giving a party for 
about twenty couples of young people. One laid of 
twenty-two who came was a soldier. Some months ago 
he went to London for a day's shopping and had his leg 
blown off by a bomb. He has just gone to Edinburgh 
for a new leg and hopes to be dancing again. The 
evening went well. We had no near bombs that night 
and at 3 a.m. the last guest went out into the darkness, 
cheerful, warfree and contented. 

"So life and death live side by side. Who knows? 
Who cares? Time carries all along the allotted paths." 

By now Grantiy was about as close to utter dgection as a 
man may go. All the while there was the insidious whisper 
in his ear: "Give it up. Fly away from it all. While life is 
yours, use it and be happy." And, for the first tune, he 
listened. The uncompleted book lay gathering dust on the 
shelf to which it had been relegated, awaiting the flames to 
which, in his own mind, he had already consigned it. 
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Although women, including many whose husbands were 
far away in the Forces, even some whose husbands had 
already been killed, showed him almost daily what a 
wonderful event childbearing can be, he tried deliberately 
to forget the whole subject of natural childbirth and to 
find some course in life which seemed to him, in that frame 
of mind, more in keeping with the spirit of the times. He 
became an emergency medical officer at a military 
hospital, and in his leisure hours, of which for the first time 
in many years he had plenty now, he tried to bury himself 
in simple pleasures about his beautiful home; in gardening, 
carpentry and pottering. 

He had been busy at some carpentry one day when, in 
need of some nails, he went to buy them at Stride's, the 
village store. And there he met a woman neighbour, an 
old friend, who was also out shopping. 

"Hello, Dick dear," she said, "meet Jess Bennett. She's 
staying with us." 

Grantly took the hand of a tall, slender and exceedingly 
lovely young woman. He noticed that her eyes were 
laughing and gay, yet deep with natural intelligence. 
Another immediate impression was of a fine head carried 
proudly yet gracefully. He thought how unusual she was; 
how serene and quiet. In fact, except for a word or two of 
formal greeting, she did not speak at all during that brief 
encounter. 

A few days later he was invited, as often before, to shoot 
over his friend's parkland. And there he met Jess again. 
Several times she was at dinner parties he attended, and 
the more often he saw her, the more he was impressed by 
her unusualness. She spoke very little and then with a 
fascinating tinge of an accent, barely recognisable as 
American. She seemed to be very retiring, yet always 
lively and vital. 

The first time he became really aware of her, however, 
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was one evening at the home of these same friends. She 
was a little late in coining down to join the assembled 
company in the drawing-room. And suddenly she 
appeared, wearing a close-fitting Chinese dress cut as only 
those master tailors can fit the line of the body. She wore 
her hair with a fringe and the sides fell half-over her ears, 
on which long ear-rings glistened. A tiny, natural mole 
tantalised on one cheek. He thought her a picture of 
enchantment. And she, missing nothing, clearly realised 
he thought it. 

As the weeks went by he learned a little from her and 
much from others of her remarkable background. She 
was Manila-born of American-British parents. Her father, 
a true Yankee of considerable wealth, had spent much 
of his life travelling throughout the Eastern world. And 
she had spent much of her youth in keeping up with 
him in Japan, China, Australia and the Philippines. 
With her mother and brother she had escaped in a small 
boat down the Pei Kiang River to Hong Kong from 
blazing Canton. At the age of nine she had taken her 
four-and-a-half-year-old brother by herself all the way from 
Sydney in Australia to San Francisco and thence across 
the United States to Utica, New York. That year pictures 
of her appeared in American newspapers, along with the 
story that she was "the most travelled child in the world". 
And now, in war-time Britain, she was married to an 
R.A.F. officer who was in command of a nearby pilot- 
training establishment. 

For about six months Jess stayed 1 with Grantly's friends 
near Woking, and then the lodge at the bottom of the drive 
at his home fell vacant. As she and her husband wanted a 
home of their own, away from welcome but sometimes 
embarrassingly kind hospitality, they grasped eagerly the 
opportunity to rent the little place where they could find at 
least some echoes of peace in relative seclusion. 
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Jess turned out to be an avid reader with a taste in books 
unusually catholic for a woman particularly a young and 
lovely one. During the long days while her husband was 
away from her, training young pilots for battle, and while 
Grantly was out and about in what remained of his 
practice, rather reluctantly helping babies into a war-torn 
world, she delighted to browse among the well-stocked 
shelves of the doctor's library. 

Normally that room was almost sacrosanct. Visitors to 
it were not welcomed. Although Grantly had given up 
writing, he still sought sanctuary there in the evenings 
when he was not busy, sitting alone, reading and thinking 
often until well past midnight Jess, though perhaps she 
did not realise it, was privileged in being given the run of 
the place. She was accorded that freedom only because 
she read with such obvious joy and perception and because 
of an unspoken understanding that she would keep clear 
of the place during the hours when its owner was likely to 
need it for himself. 

And so it was that she came across the bundle of manu- 
script tucked away in the corner book-shelf. She took 
them down, dusted them and, sitting with her legs curled 
under her on the carpet, she began to read the unfinished 
book. Hours later, she looked at the clock, gasped in 
dismay at finding she had been there so long and, hurriedly 
replacing the papers as she had found them, returned 
thoughtfully to the lodge. 

Day after day she returned to the big house where, by 
now, she was a firm friend of the family. She made heiseif 
generally useful about the home, which was crowded with 
billeted nurses and evacuees. And she was a great favourite 
with the Dick Read children, dancing and playing all 
manner of games'with them. 

Slowly, tactfully she unearthed the facts about the 
abandoned manuscript; the great hopes Grantly had 
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placed upon it; why he had come to put it aside. And at 
every opportunity she would slip off to the library to read 
it, to study it over and over again. She was fascinated. 

Realising that the doctor might be sensitive on the 
subject of the manuscript, acutely aware that perhaps she 
should not have pried, she did not mention her discovery to 
anyone. Yet, the more she thought about it, the clearer it 
became to her that she could not remain silent in- 
definitely. Lacking any outlet, her imagination began to 
play tricks with her. She found herself becoming 
thoroughly alarmed lest, if she did not act soon, some- 
thing which she believed might be of incalculable benefit 
to women the world over should be lost for ever. 

At last, in an agony of doubt, she decided to broach the 
subject. One fine summer's evening she waited until the 
doctor came home, later than usual. She waited until he 
had gone to the library and then she went up and knocked 
at the door. 

"Come in," Grantly called out. And, as the door 
opened, his jaw dropped in astonishment "Why, Jess! 
Good heavens, what are you doing here at this time of 
night?" 

From 'the expression on his face, if not from the tone of 
his voice, there was no doubt that he resented the intrusion. 
He slumped back in his chair behind his desk and made a 
show of packing the tobacco into his pipe. Jess walked 
quickly across the room and, with her hands on the desk, 
leaned over towards him, looking directly into his face, 
compelling him to meet her gaze. 

"Dick," she said, using the family's name for him, "are 
you a fool ... or a coward?" . 

Grantly*s head jerked up in surprise* He put his pipe 
and pouch on the blotter in front of him and asked 
guardedly: "Exactly what do you mean?" 

Jessica walked quickly around him to the corner of the 
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room, took the bundle of manuscript from the shelf and, 
returning, let it fall with a thud on to the desk. 

"That is what I mean/' she said. 

Grantly's face was red now. He was very angry, but 
trying to control himself. "Really, Jess," he protested, 
"this is a purely personal matter. No one else has seen 
this stuff and I don't think you should have . . ." 

"Yes, Dick, I know. I shouldn't have been so in- 
quisitive, or so impertinent. I'm very sorry, perhaps sorry 
in more ways than you will ever realise. But it's done 
now. I've seen it all. I've read it again and again and I 
can't I just can't leave it there, gathering dust in that 
corner." 

As he listened, Grantly's wrath died and a little of his 
shyness, a part of that old, inborn shamefacedness over his 
work and thoughts, seemed to depart with it. He was 
surprised. And in that moment he realised for the first 
time the extent of the regard for her which had been 
building up in his heart and mind during the past few 
months. He noticed now that she was being firmly serious; 
that, in place of the usual serenity, there was intensity and 
fire. Here was a facet of her character of which he had 
not dreamed. He listened to her earnestly and with 
esteem, 

"Don't you realise," she said at last, "that the women of 
the world have been waiting for this? You've got it all 
here, and what do you do with it? You push it into a dark 
corner and try to forget it. Can you wonder that I ask 
you: 'Are you a fool or a coward?' I just don't know 
which it is." 

He noticed that her face was very pale. Her eyes were 
alight with challenge, but her hand trembled almost 
imperceptibly as she toyed with an ornament on her dress. 

"Sit down, Jess," he said, "let's talk about it, shall we?" 

For hours they talked together. It was a new and 
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entrancing experience for the doctor. Here was a woman 
who not only spoke with the heart and voice of a woman 
but also believed, with full knowledge and understanding, 
that his work was worthwhile and that he was competent 
to carry it out. Here, at long last, was someone with whom 
he could discuss his ideas frankly, intelligently and in an 
atmosphere of sympathy. Quickly, while they talked, the 
old enthusiasm began to course through him again; the 
eager consuming flames of ambition were rekindled; the 
sense of mission and vocation restored. The burdens of 
disappointment and disillusion slid from his shoulders. 
He felt many, many years younger and very happy. 

As eagerly as children they discussed ways and means of 
completing the book. Fighting down the irritation at 
suggestions which was natural to a man who had worked 
alone for so long, he listened intently to her ideas on what 
chapters should be added and which of the sections should 
be omitted. In any case, there was no arguing to be done, 
because her views seemed always to be so trenchant and 
perceptive, so intuitively correct. They agreed to go 
through the whole manuscript together, editing it as they 
went And Grantly promised that, after completing the 
remaining chapters, he would send it to the publisher 
without delay. 

All through the rest of that year they worked together, 
Jessica constantly encouraging and bolstering him, 
Grantly toiling as he had never toiled before. Sometimes 
they worked in the library, sometimes in the cottage, and 
occasionally they took the manuscript with them in a car 
and drove to the top of the Hog's Back, where, with Surrey 
laid out below them like a: relief map, they hammered out 
some knotty point, he with the knowledge and experience 
of the specialist and she with a woman's deep and in- 
stinctive understanding. Finally they decided the time 
had come for the work to end. Neither of them would ever 
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be completely satisfied that nothing more could be done to 
improve it, but they realised they could go on for ever like 
that, polishing and pruning, substituting, inserting and 
omitting. So much of their judgment was necessarily a 
matter of opinion anyway. 

So one day the manuscript was packed up and sent off 
by registered post to Professor F. J. Browne, who had 
promised to read it and to give any advice or help that 
might be required. Anxiously they waited for his verdict 
and when at last it came they were delighted. Obviously 
the Professor was impressed. After a few more adjustments 
the manuscript was sent off again, this time to the 
publishers. 

Now Grantly was able to write as a preface: 

"Since the publication of Natural Childbirth in 1933, 
the significance of the emotional factors in the repro- 
ductive functions of women has continued to attract 
attention. Prior to that date there were practically no 
monographs on the subject and very meagre, if any, 
reference to it in standard works of obstetrics. General 
practitioners and midwives, particularly the latter, were 
not slow to appreciate the importance of this new light 
on midwifery. . . . Today writings upon the ante- 
natal care of labour very rarely omit some reference to 
the importance of the care of the emotional state of the 
woman. Perhaps it is no exaggeration to record that the 
mind, as a part of the mechanism of reproduction, is no 
longer overlooked by progressive obstetricians. . . . 

"It is my purpose therefore to present as simply as 
possible a theory of natural childbirth and its ap- 
plication both during pregnancy and parturition based 
on my observations. For the style of my writing and for 
the manner of setting out my arguments, I ask in- 
dulgence, for surely the clinical observations of one 
whose professional career has, in the main, been that of a 
general practitioner are unlikely to be recorded with the 
perfection we expect from those whose calling has been 
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professorial. This task has not been undertaken, there- 
fore, for academic reasons, but rather as a further step 
towards proof of the philosophical principle that all 
progress, both moral and physical, ultimately depends 
upon the perfection of motherhood." 

As an introduction he wrote: 

"Woman . . . knows that .physically, physiologically 
and psychologically she is adapted primarily for the 
perfection of womanhood which is, according to the law 
of Nature, reproduction. All that is most beautiful in 
her life is associated with the emotions leading up to this 
ultimate function. Are there any comparable joys in the 
life of the average woman to the ever-increasing 
intensity of pleasurable feelings that are experienced 
during the successive phases of mating? The average 
woman associates all that is beautiful in her life with this 
series of events. 

"But unfortunately in the final perfection of these joys 
a large majority remember only the pain and anguish 
and even terror that they were called upon to endure at 
the birth of their first child. That is indeed a paradox. 
We have to ask ourselves the question: Does Nature 
inveigle woman along the course of its essential purpose 
by bringing her first into contact with the irresistible 
demands of all that is beautiful? Is she led on from one 
joy to another by some force which intends her to pay 
eventually the price of pain before she can achieve her 
objective? If this is in keeping with the law of Nature, 
what can be its purpose? For generations, childbirth has 
been accepted as a dangerous and painful experience. 
Is woman expected to be perfected by the exhibition of 
beauty on the one hand and suffering on the other?" 

Having put his question, he went on to warn: 

"It is not suggested for one moment that by waving a 
magic wan4 over the heads of the community all 
children will suddenly be born according to the perfect 
law. But I hope that these pages will contain sufficient 
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evidence to show that this is no dream and that today 
there are methods of escorting women through preg- 
nancy and parturition which will give these results." 



It was typical of Grantly that in this new book he made 
no effort to avoid the kinds of comment and criticism of 
certain of his colleagues which had caused the storm of 
unreasoning antagonism to burst about him after the 
publication of Natural Childbirth. In fact, in some directions 
he attacked even more directly than he had done in the 
earlier work. 

"It is almost incredible/' he wrote in a chapter on The 
Relief of Pain in Childbirth', "that such bare-faced 
misrepresentation of natural childbirth procedures and 
such psychopathic prejudice can exist amongst our leading 
professors of obstetrics. . . . If these authorities knew the 
subject they criticise they could add something to the 
discussion, but they don't [know it] and they won't. They 
stamp their little academic feet and shout like the petulant 
duchess, 'Off with his head/ " 

Writing of obstetric analgesia, he likened it to a silly 
symphony to which even a Walt Disney could hardly do 
justice. He pictured a crowd of men in white coats and 
large horn-rimmed spectacles seeking fame and fortune in 
a search for a weapon with which to protect all women 
from an enemy which, in ninety-five per cent of cases, did 
not exist. And their chosen method of protection was to 
risk the life of the woman and her baby by using the 
weapon on them and not on the enemy which they 
erroneously presumed to be present. 

"It did not seem to matter how woman was robbed of 
her consciousness," he said, "but the more awkward the 
means of administration, or the longer the name, so much 
the more likely was it that fa^ne might be achieved* Simple 
inhalation of gas, ether or chloroform was soon left behind. 
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Drugs were put under the skin, into the stomach, into 
veins, deep into muscles, into the rectum, into the spinal 
cord, into the sacral nerves in fact anywhere that things 
can be put into the human body. Those who r did' a 
certain number of their own particular method wrote up 
the results, which appeared in big print in the scientific 
papers as the latest improvement. They enlarged upon the 
absolute perfection of labour under its influence; on its 
safety to both mother and child and usually gave statistics 
of forceps deliveries with maternal and foetal death rate. 
The length of the names of these inflictions increased as the 
field of operations spread. Pentothal and thioethamyl 
swept aside our old friend paraldehyde, which appears to 
be equally effective whether introduced from below or 
from above, but sodium prophy-methyl-carbinyl-allyl 
barbiturate scopolomine won in a canter. And after each 
report the phrase adopted is: 'No harmful effects were 
noted in the mothers and babies.* " 

On the same subject, he expressed due sympathy with 
the anaesthetists who stood to suffer financial loss because 
their assistance is so seldom required when natural child- 
birth methods are practised. And he went on to tell of an 
encounter in Piccadilly with a famous anaesthetist, who 
was known in a London hospital for his superb skill and 
delightful sense of cheerful good humour. The two men 
walked along the street together discussing natural child- 
birth. 

"It may be all right, Grantly, but if everyone believed 
it, I would soon be out of a job, 55 said the anaesthetist. 

Grantly was shaken to his obstetric core. Here was an 
appalling truth. One of his best and most honoured 
friends might lose four or even five fees a week, entirely 
because of the Dick Read teachings! 

After they had read the proofs together and just before 
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the publication of the book, Jessica gave birth to a son. 
With her husband's encouragement she had practised 
assiduously to prepare herself for a natural, happy event 
and had looked forward to it with eagerness and supreme 
confidence. 

Grantly, too, was convinced at first that she would be a 
credit to his teachings. Having left her for a few minutes, 
he went along to the labour ward at two a.m. expecting to 
find her still confident and filled with that strange radiance 
he had witnessed so often amongst his patients. But, to his 
amazement and horror, she lay. there grey and semi- 
conscious. Anxiously he listened to the baby's heart and 
heard it beating at half the usual rate. 

All had gone well until just before the change from the 
first to the second stage of labour when it had become 
obvious something had gone wrong. And then it was 
discovered that she had been overtaken by a rare chemical 
condition of the blood, the cause of which has never been 
discovered. She was treated for it immediately, but 
without avail. She and the baby continued to show 
increasing signs of distress. There was only one thing for it. 
Within twenty minutes of his diagnosis, the child was 
delivered by a caesarian section. It was a sudden com- 
plication of which he had read but which he had never 
seen and was never to see again. 

The baby survived and Jessica herself recovered well, 
but she was bitterly disappointed. It was indeed a cruel 
stroke of fate that had made her one of the exceptions to the 
rule; that had robbed her of the experience she had come 
to regard so firmly as the greatest, noblest and most 
glorious through which a woman may pass. 

Early in 1942 the book was published. Jess and Grantly 
eagerly culled the newspapers, magazines and journals for 
reviews. They were heartened by what they found. 
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The Lancet, which began rather cagily by referring to 
parts of the Dick Read argument as "this rather 'Through 
the Looking-Glass' plan", went on to say encouragingly: 
"A man pulling a heavy load will sweat and emit grunts 
and groans, his face will become congested and he looks 
very much like a person in great pain; but he is not in 
pain, he is labouring. A woman bearing down in the 
second stage of labour presents a similar picture; she 
pushes and clutches her fists, grunts and growls, and to the 
onlooker is in agony; she may even think as much heiself. 
Thus he (Dick Read) finds a most dangerous association of 
ideas has arisen: that of childbirth and pain. But her 
agony, he believes, is of the mind and not the body. . . . 
Avoid fear, says he, and pain and difficulty will disappear; 
childbirth will become a beautiful and welcome ex- 
perience, the crowning achievement of womanhood. . . . 
The book is simple, kindly and often brilliant" 

The British Medical Journal, that bible of the general 
practitioner, went straight to the sore point. "This 
book," said its reviewer, "accuses the medical profession in 
general and the consulting obstetrician in particular of 
gross mismanagement of all cases of normal pregnancy 
and labour." But it was considerably more definite than it 
had been in its review of Natural Childbirth. ". . . In 
spite of all this," the reviewer concluded, "no one can 
doubt Dr. Read's sincerity and the book contains a 
message to all those who work in the field of midwifery 
namely, that the physical condition is considered at the 
expense of the psychological and that neglect of the latter 
frequently converts what would have been a normal 
physiological function into a pathological process." 

The London magazine Doctor spoke of "a sincere and 
human book, written brilliantly in places and the work of a 
practical idealist whose opinions must be accorded respect 
. . . (it) is not a theoretical fantasy but an outstanding 
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contribution to obstetrics and a book few men, and no 
woman, should fail to read." 

The Medical Press said: "There is undoubtedly much to 
be said for his theories and they demand attention. . . . 
The author's views are worthy of the serious attention of 
all concerned with obstetrics." 

The Nursing Times commented: "Dr. Read's sym- 
pathetic understanding of the minds of women should win 
the regard of all midwives. The ideas of this book are so 
much one hundred per cent right that it is the greatest 
pity that they could not have been stated more tersely and 
so published at a lower cost." Said Nursing Notes: "We 
feel it is essential for doctor, medical student and midwife 
to read this." And the Nursing Mirror added: "Those of 
us who have considered this problem seriously and watched 
women in labour for many years have no doubt that the 
method works and normal labour is not a thing of agony. 
. . . Whether Dr. Read's theory of the origin of painful 
labour is true or not, his method of treatment works in a 
large majority of cases." 

The Journal of the American Medical Association advocated 
that "this small volume should be read by every 
obstetrician and every student in the physiology of re- 
production". And Child Development Abstracts and Biblio- 
graphy, Vol. 17, No. 2, contained the entry: "Dr. Read, 
motivated by his intense and sincere beliefs in the matter, 
not to mention his obviously wide experience, has, in this 
book, made a most significant contribution to the science 
of obstetrics." 

Soon cuttings of reviews, nearly all of them favourable, 
were pouring in from all over the world. In places as far 
apart as Canada and Australia lively controversies on the 
subject of natural childbirth broke out in the corre- 
spondence columns of the medical and lay press. Sales of 
the book soared and requests for translation rights came in 
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from publishers in several foreign countries. But perhaps 
the biggest fillip of all, both for the book itself and for 
the whole principle of natural childbirth, came after 
the publication of Childbirth Without Fear in the United 
States, 

Harpers, the American publishers, took display advertis- 
ing space in the New York daily press to reproduce an 
extract from an article, entitled "I had my third baby 
without anaesthetic", which had been published in the 
American Parents magazine. Millions of people who had 
never heard or were only vaguely aware of the existence 
of natural childbirth methods were now startled to read: 

"My doctor had read a review of Dr. Read's Childbirth 
Without Fear, My husband had heard of his work too, 
and as they talked of him my excitement grew. . . . 

"According to Dr. Read, if you had children without 
fear and without tension you could have them virtually 
without pain . . . and childbirth was meant to be a 
conscious experience. 

"Here was a book that said everything I'd wanted to 
hear! As the fascinating argument unfolded, I didn't 
dare put the book down. I had to get on to the chapter 
on how to relax, which was really the crux of the matter. 
. . . Arriving at that point, I practised relaxing . . . 
until I knew everything by heart 

"I had ten hours of 'first stage pains' and as long as I 
was relaxed I was never in any discomfort. It was a 
satisfactory, gripping feeling and that was alL . . . 
Then the 'second stage pains' began. . . . But when I 
started bearing down all sensation of pain disappeared. 
. . . Then the child was born . . . and it started to 
cry. . . . Believe me, that is a sound you shouldn't 
miss. . . . 

"There is a heartening move back to natural child- 
birth led by Dr. Read. . . . The approach begins with 
an explanation to the expectant mother that childbirth 
is natural and was never intended to be accompanied by 
unbearable pain ... if it is accepted as natural it can 
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take place without such pain. There is, in short, nothing 
to fear as long as we are without fear." 

The advertising 'copy' that appeared alongside this 
extract must have caused eyebrow-raising among many of 
Britain's august Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists who happened to come across it. "Learn 
how you can do away with senseless fears and make birth 
the natural, comparatively painless function Nature 
intended it to be," the blurb read. "You can see a copy of 
Childbirth Without Fear now, simply by mailing this coupon 
today. Within ten days, if you feel that this book is not 
satisfactory in every way, return it and pay nothing. Take 
advantage of Dr. Read's practical advice and send for 
your copy at once." 

By British medical standards, the advertisement (with 
the appearance of which, incidentally, Grantly had noth- 
ing whatsoever to do) was certainly somewhat startling. 
But natural childbirth was on its way now and no amount 
of eyebrow-raising could stop it. All any stuffed-shirt 
reactionaries could do was to try and make life as difficult 
as possible for the crusader. And in this they succeeded 
almost as well as they could have wished. 



CHAPTER X 



AFTER the publication of Revelation of Childbirth (entitled 
Childbirth Without Fear in America and for later British and 
other editions) the demands on Grantly for lectures and 
articles increased enormously. Jess was often away, but 
even so she advised and helped in everything that was 
prepared for publication at that time. Her knowledge of 
and ability to interpret the minds and ways of women 
undoubtedly contributed considerably to his success in 
putting his arguments across to an ever-widening medical 
and lay audience. 

When, as sometimes happened, he found himself com- 
pletely out of touch with her, he felt again the onset of that 
sense of loneliness which he had experienced through so 
many years of his life. But now, after a period of close 
intellectual companionship and encouragement, he found 
that his resistance to the pangs were lowered. He was 
surprised how aimless, lazy and irritable he became. 

During one attack of self-pity he described in a letter to 
Fanny how small things in the daily round seemed to 
upset him and added: "I become irritable with the 
children, the dogs, the chickens and women. My house 
[it was still fiill of evacuees] appears to be a seething hive of 
feckless, brainless, aimless women, all untidy, all losing 
everything, all late for appointments, meals and trains. 

. . Single women of thirty and over should all be pitied, 
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I am told. But my experience is that they are impetuous, 
imprudent and impertinent. Their impenetrable minds 
are as impervious as their impassioned bodies and, for the 
sake of mankind, they should all be either imprisoned or 
impregnated! Ah! I feel better for that/ 5 

Fortunately, however, he did not have time to dwell on 
his feelings. He was much too busy. His lecturing took 
him all over the country and in many cases he did not 
receive either a fee or even his travelling expenses. It was a 
costly but, in his view, vitally necessary commitment and 
he strove hard to build up his practice so that he could 
earn enough money to carry on. The fates were kind to 
him in that, although he travelled so far and so often, he 
missed only two midwifery cases for which he had been 
booked. All the babies seemed to be born when he was 
conveniently close at hand. 

In another way, however, the fates were cruel. Little 
Fanny at that time lived by herself in a house on the out- 
skirts of Norwich, about half a mile from her youngest son. 
She had with her an aged factotum who cooked for her 
and generally acted as housekeeper. 

Norwich was bombed. As a retreating German aircraft 
hurried away from the northern suburbs it jettisoned a 
string of bombs. One of them damaged the brother's 
house, though happily no one was injured. The second 
one seemed, from the sound of it, to have fallen very close 
to Fanny, and so the brother immediately went round to 
her house and found it very considerably damaged. 
Forcing open the front door, he was relieved to find her 
sitting under the stairs, which had been strengthened by 
massive beams set upright so that, should the building 
collapse, there was sufficient strength of support to protect 
the small alcove, in which there were a table and two 
chairs. 

Fanny was sitting alone, quite calmly and apparently 
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undisturbed. She had sent the housekeeper away for the 
week-end and had decided, in spite of the blitz, to stay 
alone instead of suggesting that one of the family should go 
and keep her company. As the brother dashed in through 
the debris and rubble, he cried: "Oh, thank God! You 
are all right, are you?" And she said: "Yes, thank you, 
dear. Quite all right" 

Then he noticed a glass half-full of brandy standing on 
the table beside her. Seeing his glance towards it, she 
added: "But it has been rather noisy, so I put out a drop of 
brandy beside me." 

"Well now, come along, Fanny, just drink it up. I am 
sure it will do you good. This must have been a great 
shock to you," 

But she turned with a very dignified and quiet voice, 
and not without reprimand in her eyes, to say: "My dear 
boy, you should know I only take alcohol when it is really 
necessary." 

She could not continue to live there, of course, and so 
after a time, having visited other members of the family, 
she came to live with Grantly. As far as she permitted 
anyone to see, the shock of the bombing had not affected 
her, but at last the delayed effects took their toll. Soon 
after she arrived at Woking she suffered a severe illness 
with which her heart failed to cope properly. Gradually 
she became lower and lower in health. She spent much of 
her time in bed. Her vitality seeped away. 

Then her heart gave up the struggle and gradually her 
mind became clouded. In the early hours of the 2nd 
October, 1942, the night nurse tapped on Grandy*s door 
and said: "I think she is not so well." So he went along to 
Fanny and sat with her. 

From time to time his mother appeared to regain her 
full consciousness and spoke to him of things which 
interested him and her. They sat hand in hand. He could 
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hear the breathing that was typical of failure, and he knew 
that her pulse had become too rapid and too grossly 
irregular for her to go on for long. The phases of un- 
consciousness which crept over her were ominous, too. 
Then, at last, she told him how happy she was to die 
because she felt her usefulness had come to an end; 
because she had no doubts or fears about the future in any 
way. She said she hoped her son would not have any 
doubts, either, when his time came. Finally, she gave his 
hand a gentle squeeze and said: "I think I am going to 
sleep now, dear." He kissed her and soon her breathing 
ceased. It seemed to him that her pulse beat on for a 
while after the breath had left her. She became the 
picture of most beautiful calm and peacefulness. The 
ghost of a smile crept across her face. 

On the 4th October, 1942, Fanny, who had lived to 
eighty-eight years of age, was laid to rest in the place to 
which all members of the family are taken. Strangely, 
perhaps, Grantly felt no real sadness. He knew that he 
had lost a powerful influence in his life, but he was sure 
that it was only her body that had gone and not her spirit. 
As he sat in the church, waiting for the service to begin, he 
wrote on her funeral card: 

". . . For fifty-three long years she mothered me and 
showed me how to live. Hand in hand with me, her 
conscious mind passed on and so she showed me how to 
die. Such living laughs at death's grim spectre. Such 
dying seals the fate of fear. To live in such a glorious 
round of beauty and to die in such perfect peacefulness 
makes coming and going easier and more purposeful 
than all the teaching of the earth-made gods. The 
epitaph of true greatness is that her life was holiness and 
her death the welcome of her God." 

Afterwards, back at home, he felt alone, deserted. For 
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the first time there was no one at all with whom he could 
share his most secret thoughts no one until he began to 
realise the extent to which Jess had come into his life to 
take over so much of the responsibility of guidance that 
can be given to a man only by a woman who loves him and 
who has his calling and his life at heart. 

Frequently, during the next few months, he asked 
himself: "I wonder what Fanny would advise. I wonder 
what I should do/* Then he would discuss the matter with 
Jess and feel satisfied that the mantle of his beloved mother 
had fallen on her. The advice she gave was sometimes 
sharper. Her convictions were firmer, as was natural in a 
woman less than half the other's age. But it was good to 
know that Fanny had liked Jess and admired her strength 
of character and straightforwardness. 

Early in 1945, Jess was expecting another baby. At 
Grantly's suggestion, she sought the opinion of another 
doctor and was advised that this child also should be deliv- 
ered by csesarian section in case of a recurrence of the rare 
and unpredictable blood condition. But Jess would not 
agree to this. Apparently quite undeterred by her earlier 
grim experience, she answered all the arguments with a 
flat: "No. This baby shall be born naturally." She said 
she had a "woman's intuition" that everything would 
proceed smoothly and expressed her determination not to 
be robbed for a second time of a woman's supreme joy. 
She set about her preparations with perfect confidence and 
unbounded enthusiasm. 

When, in the early morning of the 23rd August, she 
started her labour, Grantly knew that she would have a 
large baby. He was naturally anxious although as yet there 
was no sign of any cause for alarm. The patient and her 
baby at that stage appeared to be perfectly normal. 

After an hour and a half Jess, well on in labour, entered 
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a maternity home. In three hours the child, weighing just 
on nine pounds, was born. It was a completely natural 
birth. 

She experienced more discomfort than most patients, 
certainly. That arose from the old injury to the tissue 
inflicted during the caesarian section, but she did not 
consider it sufficient to justify the use of any anaesthesia. 
Only a small dose of pethedine was administered to relieve 
her at the transition. She was able to watch her beautiful 
child enter the world; to take it instantly in her hands; to 
glory in her supreme moment. 

"It was a feat of such courage that I could not be other 
than deeply moved by the faith and determination she 
exhibited," Grantly wrote afterwards. Jess, for her part, 
was deeply stirred by her experience and thereafter set 
about furthering the Dick Read teachings with all the 
added fervour of one who had personally succeeded in 
proving a contention, little dreaming of the problems and 
difficulties into which her connection with the work was 
slowly but certainly leading her. 

The first crisis arrived with the Christmas of 1946. 
From the Maternity Center Association of New York came 
an invitation for Grantly to lecture in the American city, 
to an audience of two thousand five hundred people which 
would include some of the many famous United States 
obstetricians of the day. It was a tremendous opportunity, 
one such as had never been offered to him in his own 
country and which might well prove to be a turning point 
in the history of the natural childbirth doctrine. 

But he was nervous about it. In spite of the considerable 
experience he had piled up by then of lecturing in public, 
he still had a horror of personally parading his thoughts. 
Worse than that, he was still uncertain of his health, even 
though it had improved remarkably since the early days of 
the war. He could not be certain that his back would not 
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let him down at the critical moment, leaving him unable 
to get about without help. 

"It's no use, Jess," he said after much thought "I can't 
face up to it alone. I'll have to turn down the invitation." 

He very nearly did so. He could not, would not, ask 
his wife to cross the Atlantic with him. The gulf between 
them, he felt, had widened too much through the yeais. 
Equally he could not, or at least would not, face alone this, 
the biggest event in his professional life so far. 

But could he, perhaps, ask Jess to accompany him? It 
was for him a terrifyingly difficult question. He knew that 
she could provide him with all the support he needed and 
that, as an experienced traveller to a city which once had 
been her home, she could smooth the path in many ways 
for him. He knew that because she had not seen her 
parents in America or her brother in the United States 
Navy for at least twelve years she might be eager to make 
the journey. But he knew, too, what acceptable meat for 
evil tongues it would make if the two of them went off 
together like that 

He weighed all the considerations carefully and at last 
decided that his work must be the first consideration. He 
put the facts squarely to Jess, who agreed without 
hesitation to go with him. Cabins were booked in the 
Queen Elizabeth, and within a few days the doctor was in 
the centre of the swarm of questioning American re* 
porters who clamber aboard as the liners enter New York 
Harbour. 

The contrast between the interested, enlightened 
attitude to his work which he encountered as soon as he 
entered the New World and that of indifference or, in 
some circles, even scorn to which he was accustomed in 
his own country was so great that for some time he could 
scarcely believe that it was not all a dream, instead of a 
dream-come-tnie. But from the moment he stepped 
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ashore, at about five o'clock in the afternoon, events 
moved so swiftly in the American manner that he had no 
chance to dwell on the irony of the situation. 

Jess, met by her naval officer brother, was whirled away 
to a room booked for her in a hotel. Grantly was rushed to 
a suite in the University Club on Fifth Avenue, to a dinner 
at seven p.m. and to a reception for about a hundred 
people at eight p.m. At eight-thirty p.m., still swaying 
slightly on sea legs after a rough Atlantic crossing, he 
found himself on a dais lecturing to the two thousand five 
hundred and, through loudspeakers, to many more 
crowded into an adjoining hall. 

It was an ordeal for him, one which he would not have 
faced for anything except the conviction that it was a 
necessary part of the great design that childbirth sho.uld 
become a happier and safer event for all civilised women. 

Anxiously, as he began to talk, his eyes searched the sea 
of faces and at last found Jess and her brother sitting close 
to the dais. For an hour and a half he talked to her and she 
signalled encouragement in a manner understood between 
them. 

The audience were superb. They listened with such 
concentration and in such deep silence that the speaker's 
nervousness soon vanished, and he was able firmly to 
grasp this, his opportunity. It was an inspired speech, and 
when he came to the end of it he had so drained away his 
energy that he was only vaguely aware of the ovation that 
followed. 

He was happy and satisfied enough when he went off to 
bed at the University Club. He managed to sleep a good 
deal more soundly than would have been possible if he had 
realised the extent and implications of his achievement. 

Early next morning he was awakened by a club porter 
bringing him copies of the daily newspaper and a sheaf of 
telegrams. The papers carried glowing reports of his 
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lecture under headlines which referred to his methods as 
"Readism" and "Readjustment 3 *. The telegrams brought 
requests for him to lecture to doctors, students, nurses and 
midwives in all corners of the American continent. 

As he sat up in bed trying to convince himself that this 
was really happening, the telephone began to ring, and as 
soon as he replaced the receiver after each call another 
came through. Within twenty-four hours of his arrival in 
New York, Grantly was committed to as many lectures as 
he could pack into his eleven-day visit. Reluctantly he had 
to turn down most of the invitations, including one from 
the famous Dr. Vollmer, who telephoned from the Pacific 
coast offering to fly him to San Francisco in a private 
aircraft. But he did manage, with Jess shepherding, 
organising and encouraging him all along the route, to get 
around to Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, Yale and 
Boston Universities and to meet, among many other 
prominent medical men, Edmund P. Jacobson, who was 
the progenitor of relaxation as a scientific art and whose 
book on the subject had been of great value to him in 
devising relaxation schedules for pregnancy and child- 
birth. At Yale he met Professor Thorns, the first American 
to introduce natural childbirth methods in a teaching 
hospital (the Gracechurch Hospital in New Haven). And 
whenever he talked to great gynaecologists, he found him- 
self speaking of his work with a strange detachment. 

Once, in a conversation with Dr. Isodor Rubin, he 
checked himself as he was saying: ce Yes, I do think he has 
got something there. I agree with everything he writes.' 5 
Blushing with confusion he looked at Rubin and he felt 
that the gynaecologist recognised something of the battle 
that was going on in his mind. 

Back on board the Queen Elizabeth, having met Jess's 
mother in Chicago and her father on his return to New 
York, Grantly was still dazed by the success of his 
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expedition. Many years later, in a letter to a friend, he 
tried to analyse his feelings before, during and after the 
tour. 

"It was more than I could have hoped for in my most 
ambitious moments," he wrote. "It was the first time I 
realised fully how many people outside my own country 
were waiting for this message. Not being on the staff of 
any hospital in England and not being recognised by any 
medical body, suddenly to appear before a critical 
crowd of foreigners and to tell them of my beliefs and 
personal thoughts upon a subject which was not 
accepted in my home country cafied for a considerable 
examination of my own position and conduct. 

"I believe there were only two factors that made the 
tour a success or even possible for me. One was my 
profound belief that I was not a discoverer, nor an 
inventor, nor even an erudite academician, but that, 
being a common-sense person, I was called upon to dis- 
close the law of Nature and to investigate and reveal its 
magnificence. The second factor was that I had with 
me a woman who moved, heart and soul, in confidence 
in my work; upon whose perspicacity and judgment I 
had learned to rely. These made possible my confidence 
and therefore the clarity with which it was said that I 
expounded my propositions and beliefs." 

. And of his reactions as the liner headed out into the 
Atlantic on the return voyage, he added: "The whole 
thing seemed like one gigantic and violently energetic 
dream." He did not visualise how the seed he had planted 
would grow, so rapidly now, into a luxuriant tree. Neither 
he nor Jess realised the labour or the bitter tribulations the 
cultivation of it would involve. 

Only twelve weeks after his return to Britain, where the 
higher medical circles seemed deliberately to ignore the 
news of American interest in natural childbirth, to the 
extent even of pretending they knew nothing about it, he 
received a message from Professors Brendeau and Lautu6- 
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joul inviting him to go over to the Clinique Tarnier in 
Paris to lecture on "the system", as they called it. Again 
Jess agreed to accompany him and again, speaking for 
three hours in French, he met with considerable success 
and acclaim. 

The journey together to Paris in the spring brought to 
a head a crisis which had been gathering about them like a 
dark and ominous cloud. Neither had dared to speak or 
even think too deeply about it until now, but it was 
inevitable, of course. The close association in the single 
task which each regarded as an almost sacred mission and 
the mutual admiration had developed into something far 
stronger and more frightening than the earlier, urgent 
sense of companionship. Now they realised that love 
fathomless, blinding love, a love with roots far deeper than 
the simple, passionate affection of unrestrained fascination 
was tugging at their hearts. 

Jess spent days and sleepless nights aiguing with her- 
self. Her instincts told her that this was her destiny; that it 
was no use trying to fight against it; that she would 
reproach herself and grieve for as long as she lived if she 
turned now and ran. But all the time her brain, that 
practical, staunch mind of hers, urged her to flee; to get 
away before it was too late. 

For herself she was not afraid. Already by following 
Grantly so closely and so far she had braved the contumely 
of the circles in which they moved. Evil minds and evil 
tongues already had done their worst for her; they could 
hurt her no more. It was for his future she feared. For him, 
she felt sure, her continued presence would mean only 
professional ruin and the wrecking of all for which they 
had worked together. 

Thinking of that, she went to Mm one day and, quite 
Tindramatically, she said: "I am leaving you, Dick. This 
can't go on. I have booked passages for myself and the 
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children to Hong Kong. We sail on the 20thjune." Her 
husband had already flown out to China to take up an 
appointment as a civil airline executive. 

Grantly was shattered, but as he looked at her, standing 
there in front of him so calm and determined, he admired 
her more than he had ever done before. He understood 
exactly what her decision meant to her and why she was 
taking it. He felt very humble in the presence of such 
selflessness. He knew only too well that she was right 
that this could not go on. He knew that their love for one 
another might be the ruination of his life's work. But he 
knew too that he could never have behaved as nobly and 
as proudly as she had done. He could never have asked 
her to go or have made the break himself. Despite all his 
profound ethical beliefs, in the face of all his social 
obligations, he had found at fifty-seven years of age the 
power of a woman's love and had experienced the force 
which it wields to help a vacillating man to carry out the 
purpose of his life. 

For him there was no turning back. He felt sure that he 
could not live, certainly that he could not work, without 
her. It was a cruel predicament. As far as he could see, his 
work was doomed either way; whether she stayed with him 
or went out of his life. But he did not attempt to dissuade 
her. He realised that the least he could do was to help her 
keep faith with herself. Desperately he tried to conceal his 
agony of mind lest she, detecting it, should suffer all the 
more, , 

Then it was June soth. Grantly took Jess, the two boys 
and Sula, their nurse, down to Southampton in his own 
car, driven by a chauffeur who had often taken him on long 
journeys. This was not a long journey, but it seemed 
endless. "I felt like a man being led to the scaffold, trying 
all the time to remain cheerful and courageous," he wrote 
afterwards in a letter. And he went on to describe the 
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heart-rending half-hour or so they spent together on 
board the liner, Oranje y before sailing time. 

"It was a fantasy. It wasn't real. Jess couldn't 
possibly be leaving me. We sat and talked. We got 
more and more serious and then the banter and the 
forced laughter died out. 

"I think the children upset my balance first. I had 
seen them into the world and I was their godfather. I 
had tended them in their illnesses. I had seen them 
almost every day. As soon as they could speak they began 
calling me 'Daddy Dick* and they still do today. With 
my own family practically grown up they had re- 
awakened in me that love of children which had been 
one of my most joyful possessions in life. 

"And then came the warning that visitors must leave 
the ship. For me it was the moment of execution; the 
moment when nothing could prevent the revelation of 
all that we both felt. Yet neither of us spared a word for 
the other. 

"I had to leave. The two boys looked at me hard as I 
hugged them and said good-bye. They suspected noth- 
ing, understood nothing. They were too young. That 
look of wonder on a child's face when he feels yet does 
not comprehend is one of the most penetrating a man 
can experience. 

"At the cabin door I turned. Jess was standing there, 
her face pale, but she was being very brave. In a half- 
conscious state of disbelief, I went down the gangway 
and wandered along the quay without looking back at 
the ship. 

"My driver was standing beside the car, holding a 
rear door open for me. He looked into my face, put a 
hand on my arm and, before shutting me in, said 
quietly: Tm sorry, sir.' That was too much for me. 
As we drove off I was glad that the glass partition was 
up between us. I was shamelessly broken and, as if to 
punish me further, as we passed out through the dock 
gates the liner's siren gave one long, low, mournful 
wail. . . ." 
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Grantly had promised Jess that he would go back to 
work and try to carry on as before before she came into 
his life. He struggled along, with a smile that had no 
meaning. He made an immense effort to reconstruct his 
life. But it was no use. 

Packing guns, cartridges, fishing-rods and tackle into his 
car he set off early one morning with his youngest 
daughter. They had no idea where they were going. 
Without discussion, almost without thought, he headed the 
car north. They took the driving in turns. Sometimes as 
they went they talked a little. After a long silence, they 
would look at one another and find eyes brimming with 
tears and then, half-ashamed of such emotionalism, they 
would try to talk and even joke again. But their minds 
never strayed far from the thought that they were driving 
at fifty miles an hour out of the old life they had shared 
into the unknown. 

Eleven hours later they arrived in Glasgow. 



CHAPTER XI 



GRANTLY and his daughter found friends in Scotland. 
He shot over their moors, fished in their streams and 
motored around the glorious countryside between 
Gleneagles and Pitlochry, trying to forget what lay 
behind and ahead. For some weeks he devoted himself 
energetically to the sporting and social whirl, and then, 
when the first bitter, sharp sorrows of the parting had 
subsided into a dull, sickening sense of loneliness and 
frustration, which he felt would remain with him always, 
he bundled their belongings into the car again and headed 
south, calling on his brother Jan in Norfolk on the way 
down to Surrey. 

Striving to concentrate again on his practice, his health 
reacted to the nervous tension just as he feared it might. 
His emotions sought out the old weak spots, which through 
the years since Jess's arrival on the scene had given him 
comparatively little trouble. His back became hunched 
again and his step faltering. Migraine attacked him 
ferociously and with increasing frequency. 

He seemed to be caught once more in a vicious, endless 
circle. The more he worried and fretted, the worse his 
health became. The further his health failed, the more he 
noticed and grieved that his quiet moodiness was upsetting 
his children. He was deeply shocked by what was happen- 
ing to his home. Unjustifiably, perhaps, he blamed 
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himself for it all, and that, in turn, aggravated his illness 
further. 

Always he could hear the same sad echo: "Give up this 
obsession. Come away from it all. Stop this work of yours 
among women and we can all live happily again." As 
always, he shut his ears and his mind to the temptation, 
but now the old challenge was followed by another: "We 
cannot go on like this. One of us must leave. Which is it 
to be?" The gulf between his wife and himself seemed to 
him to have grown too wide to be bridged, yet night after 
night, day after day, he debated the question: Was it 
right that because of this he should sacrifice all the work 
that might mean so much for so many? When the door of 
his library was locked and he was alone with his doubts, 
he would hear the voice of Fanny speaking to him. "Put 
your hand in the Hand of God," she had told him once. 
"I have done so in all my troubles and have never failed to 
find comfort and help." And so Grantly got down and 
prayed. 

Few shafts of sunlight penetrated into the shadows in 
which he lingered in those days. Occasionally he read 
over the old letters from Fanny to cheer him for a while. 
He had them bound in thirty-eight deep-red moroccp 
volumes, so that they looked what indeed they were to 
him, a row of valuable books on his library shelves. 
Regularly he heard from Jess, who wrote understandingly, 
encouragingly, from Hong Kong. And that spring a 
collection of his articles and lectures, published in book 
form under the title The Birth of a Child, was well-received 
by the reviewers. But such small pleasures served only to 
increase his frustration by bringing home to him all the 
clearer what might have been. 

In July he went over to Ireland to attend the 
Bicentenary of the Dublin Rotunda and there, as seemed 
to be usual whenever he left Britain, he found great interest 
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in and sympathetic understanding of his work, among 
medical men who had flocked from all over the world to 
the Congress. The only touch of the scorn to which he 
was accustomed at home came during a speech delivered 
by a highly placed member of Britain's Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. No doubt expecting to 
raise an easy laugh, the speaker cynically opened his 
address with an attempt to joke at Grantly's expense. It 
was not a particularly good joke by any standards and 
certainly was in the worst of taste. The audience, how- 
ever, did not merely receive it with the scorn it deserved 
but actually turned to where Grantly was sitting and, to 
the undoubted discomfort of the Royal Collegian, cheered 
and applauded the intended victim. 

That public sneer and the reaction to it among a gather- 
ing of some of the world's foremost specialists left Grantly 
in no doubt as to his position and prospects professionally 
in England or about the course he should take. He sailed 
home across the Irish Sea, filled with a new determination 
to try and secure recognition for his work or at least to 
force Medical Authority to disclose the official attitude 
towards it. 

Thirteen years earlier, soon after the publication of his 
first book, Natural Childbirth^ Grantly with a view to 
becoming a member of the Royal College, had pointed out 
the paradoxes of his position to several eminent medical 
men. He had argued that although a junior resident 
obstetrician with even one year's senior appointment 
could qualify for membership, he, with all his experience, 
was excluded largely for coincidental reasons. It was an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs for all concerned, he sug- 
gested, that, while still unrecognised officially, he was 
being asked to lecture on obstetrics to audiences including 
many renowned experts on the subject. 

One of the men he had approached wrote back to him: 
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"You can show a fine series of cases from your practice- 
besides all the good work you have done, especially your 
books, which naturally enough have been most favourably 
received. I am sure the M.R.C.O.G. would be most 
useful, even essential to you . . . you should not find the 
least difficulty about it . . . I have asked the College 
secretary to send you the necessary papers." 

The papers arrived and the man whose name was 
already ringing around the obstetric world discovered that, 
like some youngster, he was expected to attain member- 
ship by examination along with men who were his 
students. Obstinately, perhaps, but naturally, this he 
refused to do. And so there, through the years, the matter 
had lain. Now the time and the circumstances were 
favourable for another approach. The National Health 
Service was about to be introduced, involving the complete 
reorganisation of the medical profession in Britain. And 
so he went first to enquire of Mr. (later Sir) William 
Gilliatt, President of th$ Royal College of Obstetricians 
and Gynaecologists, whether a place might be found for 
him in the obstetric world under the new set-up. Grantly's 
own report of the interview was that Gilliatt was very 
charming, but could not offer any encouragement or even 
hope. In fact he hinted that Grantly should consider leav- 
ing the country. 

Disappointed, but not surprised, Grantly went home 
and wrote to Sir William, as President of the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, a long and 
carefully considered letter "not only on behalf of the 
women of our time, but also for English obstetrics". After 
outlining his early struggles and setbacks in presenting the 
doctrine of natural childbirth, he continued: 

"... Today the situation is different. In the absence 
of any official investigation or indeed recognition of this 
doctrine by your College, I must ask you to accept my 
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statements as accurate, fall of evidence which surrounds 
me here in my library as I write to you. From all over 
the world there is a vast fund of evidence that this 
approach to childbirth has brought safety and happiness 
to thousands of women. By the employment of ele- 
mentary antenatal education, 'physical relaxation and an 
understanding of the total phenomena of labour, fear, 
pain and unnecessary anaesthesia have been eliminated. 
. . . Pride and happiness in conscious achievement 
have replaced suffering and the frustration of a dulled 
or oblivious mind. Injury to mother or child is un- 
usual. ... A frequent request from doctors, matrons 
and sisters of maternity establishments is: 'Where can I 
come and study these methods?* Doctors in China, 
America (many), South Africa, Australia,, Sweden, 
Holland and France have all expressed the desire to 
visit a hospital in England to learn and witness this 
work. . . . Books upon this subject are bought and 
read by thousands in the British Isles and America. 
They are translated or extracted in ten languages at 
least, probably more by now. Few editions of medical, 
obstetric or nursing journals are published without some 
favourable reference to the benefits of the 'new approach 
to childbirth'. . . . The requests that I receive to 
lecture are significant of more than a passing 
interest. . . . 

"The logical conclusion to all this must be that, 
assuming the interest not to be mere inquisitiveness, the 
results of the implementation of these methods justify 
attention. This fearless childbirth which creates a 
demand for more children and not a shrinking from a 
repetition of the experience is of wider value than pure 
obstetric success. It is a sociological revolution towards 
the re-establishment of true motherhood and the family 
as the essential unit of the community. There are 
thousands to whom this knowledge could be brought if, 
from your authoritative position, you decreed through 
your Council that women should no longer be denied 
the opportunity of health and happiness in their 
physiological perfection. . . . 

"To me this work is no longer an obstetric practice 
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only, but a mission no longer a pursuit, but a calling. 
I am not holy or pious, but I sincerely believe that time 
has shown clearly that the only justification for my 
personal existence, now that my family is grown up, is to 
give up everything to spread this gospel of safe and 
happy childbirth. I mean everything my practice and, 
if need be, my home, I cannot sacrifice wealth as I have 
not attained it beyond providing for my wife and the 
future of my children. I want to teach and demonstrate 
and have a platform where all who wish may listen and 
learn and, in due course, perfect the technique of which 
I have evolved the elementary principles. I ask for 
nothing but this opportunity and, I repeat, not for 
myself, but in order that childbirth may no longer be the 
ordeal of motherhood but its greatest blessing. . . . 

"I must set my course for the future. I hope to have 
ten years or more of life given to me in active work. I 
want to use it to good purpose. Can you therefore tell 
me, in order to assist me in deciding on my disposal: 

1. Is this teaching considered by your Council and 
your College to be of any value? 

2. Have I any or no place in the academic estab- 
lishment of a new teaching, however valuable it 
may be to the women of today and tomorrow? 

3. Is there a place for me in this country where 
practical teaching and demonstration may be 
given to those who accept these tenets? 

4. Do you still consider that my best course is to 
leave the country and try somewhere else? 

"I shall greatly value your friendly consideration of 
this matter as I am in the process of re-organising my 
work and have no wish to leave this country if the 
leaders of the College, whose concern is obstetrics and its 
teaching, have any use for me or think that I have an 
adequate part to play in the development of the 
obstetric arts and sciences. 

"I know this thing has got to come and in the near 
future. The demand for it is growing like a rolling 
snowball across the face of the earth. Do you wish it to 
come from within or without?" 
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Five days later, Gilliatt replied briefly from the Royal 
College, promising to place the matter before the Council 
for consideration. 

Grantly was not hurt, or even surprised, that the Council 

(according to Gilliatt) had not already considered it. But 

he was very angry. He accepted it as a challenge. It was 

just what was needed to snap him out of his passive mood 

of depression. That day he wrote another letter to Gilliatt: 



"I am a little surprised that the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists has not even con- 
sidered whether a teaching which has created such wide 
interest is harmful. . . . My letter to you was under the 
misapprehension that the College has wide powers 
which could be implemented either for the benefit or 
protection of childbearing women. You must forgive me 
if I am unaware of the functions of the College. They are 
not publicised and therefore only presumed by non- 
Collegians. . . . 

"I am pleased that you will place my letter before the 
Council, but it is not easy to see where they have 
premises from which to mate deductions. Unless and 
until an enquiry or investigation into the value and 
ubiquity of the teaching has been made, there is little 
or no evidence upon which a considered opinion could 
beformed. I must repeat, however, that all publications, 
literature, correspondence and reports in my library are 
at your disposal if your Council consider that it is a 
matter of sufficient interest to occupy their time and 
attention or that of their representative. . . ." 



A month later, on the 26th November, Grantly received 
from the Royal College news which seemed to indicate 
that at long last he was getting somewhere. After con- 
sidering his application the Council had formed a sub-coin- 
mittee to investigate the matter under the chairmanship 
of the eminent obstetrician, Sir William Fletcher Shaw. 
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Some of the elation over this development was dissipated, 
however, when soon afterwards he was asked to supply 
copies of his books and papers. Gould it be, he wondered, 
that the material was required so that when the members 
of the sub-committee met they should know what they 
were talking about? 

On January 25th came the news that, as a result of a 
meeting of the sub-committee, arrangements had been 
made for an eighteen-bed unit at the West Middlesex 
Hospital, Isleworth, to be placed under his clinical care. 
It would have two labour wards and facilities for an 
antenatal department. The hospital would provide two 
nursing sisters, who could be trained to carry out the Dick 
Read methods. One or two of the resident medical 
officers would also be made available to be trained in the 
methods. 

Almost wildly elated, Grantly hurried out to Isleworth, 
and what he found there when he arrived left him (as he 
wrote afterwards to a friend) "heartbroken and dumb- 
founded". 

The unit, he discovered, was a war-damaged annexe 
standing apart from the main hospital. There were 
eighteen beds, certainly, but they were of poor quality. 
One of the only two w.c.s in the place was out of order. In 
the bathroom where all the babies would have to be 
changed and bathed, the wash-basin was smashed and the 
bath of cracked enamel was covered with a plain board on 
which dressings were packed ready to go into the steriliser. 
Shelves around the walls were cluttered with cups, saucers, 
bed-pans and spare toilet rolls. Paint was flaking off the 
woodwork and plaster was crumbling from the walls. 
Some of the windows, from which panes of glass were 
missing, were boarded over. The labour wards turned out 
to be tiny rooms, with no covering on the wooden plank 
floors. In one of the labour wards ventilation was by a 
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small intake fan set in a window which did not open. The 
labour bed there was of an ancient type and the gas-and- 
air machine, operated by a handle, was at least fifteen 
years out of date. Instruments were sterilised in an 
enamel basin on the kitchen stove. Any case needing the 
simplest surgical assistance, he understood, would have to 
be put on a trolley and rushed to the main hospital. 

Appalled by all this, Grantly enquired whether there 
was any hope of getting the place refurnished and re- 
decorated. He gathered there was none. And as for some- 
where in which to teach and conduct antenatal classes, 
well, it might be possible to fix him up in a building down 
the road. 

Grantly went to fetch the matron of a large hospital, 
telling her only that he wanted her to look over some 
premises offered to him by the Royal College in which 
to carry on his teaching and to demonstrate to doctors 
and others who would come from all over Britain and 
from many foreign countries. She inspected the place 
thoroughly and confirmed his own opinion of it. 

Quietly he went away. 

Now Grantly took stock of his position. Carefully he 
considered every reaction to his work. Long ago he had 
become hardened to the indifference of a great many of his 
colleagues, particularly those who stood to suffer the 
greatest financial losses if his teachings came to be generally 
accepted. But now at last it began to dawn on him that 
there was also a mounting wave of more active opposition. 

He had many friends among his colleagues, but certainly 
there were medical men who hoped that sheer frustration 
might, in the end, induce him to abandon his work. 
These people had misjudged their man. Grantly decided 
to fight if not in Britain, thai somewhere else in a more 
sympathetic climate. 
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To Jess out in Hong Kong he wrote: "You must come 
back. Without you I cannot live this life or do this work. 
Together we can mean untold happiness, not only to 
ourselves but to legions of others." 

In February, 1948, she returned. In deep understanding 
of the situation her husband a true friend of Grantly's 
then as now escorted her back to Britain and soon, with 
implicit belief in the lightness of their decision yet hurt by 
the necessity of fate, they divorced. 

Early in March, two weeks after Grantly and his 
daughter had motored down to Southampton to meet Jess 
at the docks, the doctor left his home. In final desperation 
and determination he tore out the shallow roots of his life 
to plant them anew. Behind him at last lay all the 
monuments of his successes and failures, and perhaps the 
greatest of these was his failure to carry his own wife along 
with him in the only life that he believed could possibly 
justify his existence. Packing up a few of his belongings he 
went to the home of his loyal radiological assistant, before 
moving into an hotel. Earlier in the year he had received a 
pressing invitation to give a series of lectures in South 
Africa. Probably it was his wife's inability to accompany 
him on the journey that, more than any other single factor, 
finally led him to break away from his old life. And now 
that he had made the break he went ahead with the 
arrangements for the trip. 

On the syth March he and Jess sat side by side in a 
Skymaster airliner winging high over the Mediterranean 
en route to a land which seemed full of promise. They were 
not to know that there eventually they would have to face 
together the most difficult and bitter period of their lives. 
They could not foresee that prejudice and jealousy were to 
follow them across the world. 

The tour itself was a tremendous success. From the 
moment they arrived at Capetown on March 30th until 
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they took off again for Britain in an ancient York aircraft 
on April soth, they were accorded the wannest and most 
cordial hospitality. Lectures all over the Union to gather- 
ings of prominent medical men, tmiversity student^ 
midwives and nurses were received with obvious en* 
thusiasm and understanding. 

It was not surprising that, reviewing on tie way fidm 
the events of the past four weeks, Grantly was filled with & 
great sense of relief and consolation that life seemed to 
have started again for him so auspiciously; that in South 
Africa, as earlier in the United States, he had escaped for a 
while from the illogical bias and congested outlook of 
those who, for various reasons of their own, seemed 
determined to prevent the women of Britain from ex- 
periencing the joys of natural, fearless childbirth. 

It was not surprising, either, that he grasped eagerly at 
the opportunity, presented to him soon after his return, of a 
promising future in the Union. A group of South Africans 
proposed to build, just outside Johannesburg, a mag- 
nificent hospital for women. Grantly, it was suggested, 
should not only help in directing the building and equip- 
ing of the place but also should take full charge of the 
obstetric section after it had been opened. The whole 
scheme looked to him like a life's ambition achieved. He 
began to plan his wholfe future around the project. 

He turned down the offer by the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists of the hospital unit at 
Isleworth obviously he could not invite foreign 
obstetricians to such a place. The Royal College, having 
received his decision, regretted that it seemed unlikely that 
they could obtain an offer of anything better. 

In Britain, opposition to his work seemed to be mounting 
in direct ratio to increasing public interest in it. Some 
medical circles were being whipped into fresh wrath by a 
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series of reports which began to appear at about that time 
in the newspapers at home and abroad. 

Princess Elizabeth (as she then was) was expecting, that 
November, the birth of her first child, Prince Charles, and 
on June s8th in the Daily Mirror the columnist Noel 
\Vhitcomb wrote: 

"I understand that Princess Elizabeth is preparing, by 
careful study of the nature of childbirth and by doing 
muscular exercises, to have her baby without an 
anaesthetic. The Princess has told friends her belief that 
pain in childbirth can be greatly reduced if a woman has 
a calm understanding of exactly what is happening when 
her baby is born. This understanding relieves the 
muscular tension which arises out of fear of the un- 
known and which so often causes extra pain. 

"In all these matters she will, of course, be advised by 
her obstetrician, Sir William Gilliatt. But I am told that 
Sir William is not a great believer in natural childbirth. 
And the Princess will be giving a lead and encourage- 
ment to millions of women who fear confinement 
because they believe it must necessarily be accompanied 
by dreadful pain. 

"This 'natural childbirth 3 system was first advocated 
in modern times by Dr. Grantly Dick Read. Though it 
is accepted by many doctors all over the world, an early 
book on it nearly put him out of practice. He startled 
the medical profession again early in the war with a 
further book called Revelation of Childbirth (Childbirth 
Without Fear). In it he explains the causes of pain in 
civilised labour and shows that these may be removed. 
He has proved it possible to eliminate pain by relieving 
tension and overcoming fear. 

"From what friends of mine have told me, I know that 
this is true. I know a man whose wife was speaking to 
him on the bedside telephone during the last stages of her 
delivery and, though she felt some pain, her main feeling 
was one of complete happiness. 

"Princess Elizabeth has read Dr. Dick Read's book. 
When it first came out it was almost impossible to sell it. 
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Now it has been translated into five languages, is a best 
seller in America and is selling at the rate of thousands 
of copies a month in this country. 

"Dr. Dick Read is a tall, jovial man with a Cambridge 
degree, a Harley Street practice and a private clinic in 
Surrey. . . ." 

During the months after that story appeared in the mass- 
circulation Daily Mirror and before the birth of Prince 
Charles, the rumour that Princess Elizabeth had decided 
to prepare for a natural delivery swept around the world. 
The French newspapers came out with bold headlines 
such as this one: "UAngleterre est divise en deux camps -pour 
ou centre la douleur" ("England is divided into two camps 
for or against pain".) The Natal Daily News in South 
Africa said: "South African women, accustomed to having 
things done for them, will not take too kindly to the advice 
of Dr. Dick Read, whose theory of painless childbirth has 
created tremendous interest in the United States. But 
perhaps the fact that Princess Elizabeth is having her baby 
the 'Dick Read way 3 may give a fillip to a revolutionary 
concept of childbirth which, paradoxically, is as old as 
woman herself." 

Out in Australia, the Melbourne Sun reported: 

"Princess Elizabeth, who is known for her enquiring 
mind and logical approach to life, has taken an in- 
telligent interest in motherhood. She told a fiiend that 
she believed that, if a woman has a calm understanding 
of exactly what is happening when her baby is born, the 
pain of childbirth is greatly reduced. Although it is 
reported that she is doing regular muscle exercises 
hoping that she will be able to have her baby without 
anaesthetics, bushy-eyed, sixty-year-old Sir William 
(Gilliatt) says that he thinks it most unlikely. . . . 
But the Princess has read Revelation oj Childbirth by Dn 
Dick Read, first advocator of 'natural 3 childbirth. This 
book sells over a thousand copies a month in England, 
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has been translated into five languages and is a best 
seller in America." 

When the reports first appeared, Grantly was not even 
aware that the Princess was about to have a baby. He was 
amazed and not a little disconcerted to read the rumours 
particularly one which even went so far as to hint that 
he and not Sir Williaxn would attend the Royal confine- 
ment. He suspected that the Queen (now Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Queen Mother) had seen at least one of his 
books, because an equerry had asked him for a copy and 
had written to thank him for sending it. He remembered, 
too, that a patient of his, who had experienced a natural 
birth and who was a friend of Royalty, had mentioned 
discussing his methods with her. 

But that was all he knew until he discovered that 
other grateful patients had been sending copies of his 
books to Buckingham Palace, hoping thereby to persuade 
the Princess to share their own joyful experiences. Un- 
doubtedly news of the arrival of perhaps considerable 
numbers of the volumes had leaked out to give his 
opponents a wide opening for renewed attacks. One 
renowned obstetrician even went so far as to accuse him of 
"trying to sell his books into the House". Others hinted 
darkly that it was a carefully planned stunt. It was all very 
unpleasant. 

Grantly's sense of humour came to his rescue in this 
crisis, however. He was able to laugh off most of the 
onslaughts, but all the same he was left with little doubt 
that, while jealousy apparently tended to outweigh 
judgment even among some of the highest medical 
authorities in the land, there would be no future for him in 
Britain under the new National Health Scheme. He 
became more eager than ever to be off to South Africa. 

Plans for the new hospital seemed to be going ahead 
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steadily, if rather slowly. An architect had come to 
England to discuss the project. It remained only to secure 
a building permit and to have the necessary legal docu- 
ments and agreements drawn up. 

Grantly felt it was advisable for him to journey again to 
Johannesburg as soon as possible to speed the project. But, 
it was even more necessary for him to earn some money. 
A good many women were in his care just then and so it 
was decided that Jess should fly out alone to act for him. 

On Sunday, October 31 st, 1948, she landed at Johannes- 
burg Airport and ran straight into the first squall of a new 
storm that was to blow up over the Dick Read teachings. 
The organiser of the hospital scheme who met her handed 
her a copy of that day's Johannesburg Sunday Times in 
which the following news story was prominently featured: 

JOHANNESBURG TO BE NEW WORLD CENTRE 
OF PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 

"Johannesburg is to become the world centre of 
'painless childbirth*. Dr. Grantly Dick Read, the 
famous British obstetrician who has taken terror out of 
childbirth for women all over the world, plans to move 
his entire organisation from London to Hurlingham, a 
suburb of Johannesburg. His secretary arrives in 
Johannesburg by air today. Many of Dr. Read's staff, 
who have served under him for years, will follow when 
the new hospital he plans to build is complete. 

"A South African architect has visited Dr. Read in 
London and discussed with him his plans for the pro- 
posed hospital, which is to be built in some of the most 
beautiful surroundings in the Transvaal. It will be on 
the banks of the Klein Jokskei River, near a large dam 
well-stocked with bird life. 

"Dr. Read, whose methods called 'Readism' are 
being widely practised in America, has rejected many 
offers to make the United States his headquarters. The 
building of the hospital in South Africa will mean that 
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students of the new system of obstetrics will have to 
come to South Africa for training. 

"Dr. Read visited Johannesburg in April of this year 
and demonstrated to doctors and women that normal 
childbirth can be free from pain. 

" 'Readism 3 is based on the idea that a woman who 
has freed her mind from the fears of maternity instilled in 
her by gossip of other women and who has learned how 
to relax will have no more pain in childbirth than in any 
other normal function. 

"Dr. Read removes fear by giving expectant mothers 
short lectures during pregnancy. He shows them why 
there is no need for pain and teaches them muscle 
control. At the birth, pethedine is placed next to a 
woman's bed and she is told she can use the pain- 
reducing drug if she feels she needs it. The knowledge 
that she can have recourse to it helps her to relax. 

"Statistics show that only seven women out of twenty 
who have been taught Dr. Read's system experience any 
pain at all in bearing a child. 

"Another advantage claimed for e Readism' is that 
many mothers describe childbirth as the most perfect 
happiness they have ever known. Dr. Read says: c The 
usual reaction of a mother after a happy birth is that she 
would like another child. This could have a great 
influence on the European birthrate in all countries.' 

"Dr. Read's mothers, as he calls them, are on their feet 
three days after delivering their babies." 

Jess was furious and flabbergasted. She could not 
imagine who had been foolish or malicious enough to put 
out such a story, but she realised at once that its publication 
might be calamitous both professionally for the doctor 
and generally for the hospital scheme. If the worst 
enemies of *Readism* had decided on a desperate bid to 
finish off the teaching they could hardly have hit on a 
better plan than to send that item to the Press. In- 
accurate as it was in several details, it was calculated to 
infuriate not only orthodox obstetricians throughout 
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South Africa but also, because it savoured of advertising, 
the great majority of general practitioners. 

Jess had to know how the story got into print. No one 
in Britain except Grantly had known that she was leaving. 
Only he had seen her off at London Airport and, as far 
as she was aware, only those connected directly with the 
hospital scheme in the Union had expected her to arrive. 

At once she set out on a series of visits in the hope of 
solving the riddle and perhaps undoing some of the 
damage. She went to many of the people by whom the 
doctor had been welcomed during his lecture tour and 
gave them incontrovertible proof that neither he nor she 
could have had anything to do with the affair. By some 
she was received affably and assured that conceivably she 
was making too much of it. From others she did not get 
such a pleasant reception. Some obviously could not 
believe her. A few did not even want to do so. Finally she 
went to Pretoria to see the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health and the Registrar of the South African Medical 
and Dental Council, pointing out to each that the appear- 
ance of such a story was far from the doctor's wish and 
obviously not in his interests. 

Everyone she questioned denied any knowledge of how 
the item came to get into the Press, and eventually the 
editor of the newspaper was asked to help. But he, acting 
in the tradition of his profession, refused to disclose the 
source of his information. This withholding of vital facts 
was to have a far-reaching influence on Grantly's future. 

Back in London after her flying visit, Jess and Grantly 
reviewed the situation carefully in the light of this latest 
misfortune. It seemed to them now that in leaving Britain 
they might well be jumping out of an uncomfortably warm 
frying-pan into an all-consuming fire, but still they were 
left with just enough confidence to try and establish the 
teaching in a new country. They booked seats for them- 
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selves, the children and their nanny on a B.O.A.C. flying 
boat for Johannesburg. But even in the few days remain- 
ing before the departure date, Sunday, December igth, a 
new difficulty arose. 

Somehow news of their plans leaked out. Grantly was 
disconcerted when a reporter, accompanied by his news 
editor, called on him and informed him that their paper 
intended to publish that Sunday the story of a famous 
obstetrician leaving Britain, perhaps for ever, on that day. 

Realising there was little hope of preventing the 
publication, Grantly wisely concentrated during the 
interview on persuading the journalists to omit a great 
deal of the story and on seeing, so far as he was able, that 
the rest of it at least \^as true. And so, as the Johannes- 
burg-bound airliner flew out of a wintry English dawn on 
that Sunday, millions of readers of the Sunday Pictorial 
read: 

"DOCTOR QUITS IN DISGUST" 

"Dr. Grantly Dick Read, the famous obstetrician 
whose methods have enabled thousands of women to 
have easy, almost painless births without the aid of drugs 
has left England maybe for good. Yesterday he closed 
his consulting room in London's Harley Street and 
boarded a plane for South Africa. He went because he 
feels that the influential c old school 5 of doctors in this 
country have not given him the chance to develop his 
new system of childbirth. 

" 'I am now going to a country where my work is 
welcomed and my theories on childbirth are accepted 
enthusiastically/ he told the Pictorial. Tor my work on 
behalf of the women of the world, I needed a hospital 
where students could be trained. This has been offered 
to me in South Africa. If a similar offer had been 
made to me in this country, I would have remained 
here* . . 

i enthusiastic about Pr. Read's methods pf 
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encouraging natural childbirth. His supporters say that 
eighty per cent of women who have accepted his guid- 
ance have given birth easily. 

"Eight years ago his book. Revelation of Childbirth, 
startled the medical world. He wrote that it was not 
necessary for most women in childbirth to have an 
anaesthetic. *If fear can be removed, pain in childbirth 
will cease/ he wrote. 

"A few weeks ago, Dr. Read learned of a plan to build 
in South Africa a maternity hospital devoted exclusively 
to 'Readism', developing the theory of natural child- 
birth- He was asked to take charge. 

"Twenty British nurses, specially trained in 'Readism*, 
will follow him to Johannesburg. . . ." 

Inevitably that story was reprinted in newspapers in 
many parts of the world including South Africa. And 
soon there appeared a sequel. On March 26th, 1949, the 
Reuter News Service sent around the world from Johannes- 
burg, a message which was published that day in the 
London Evening News under the headline: 

"HARLEY STREET MAN BANNED IN 
SOUTH AFRICA' 5 

The story, as it appeared in the Evening News, read: 

"British obstetrician, Dr. Grantly Dick Read, who 
took fear out of childbirth for women all over the world 
has been refused registration by the South African 
Medical and Dental Council, says Reuter. 

"The Council took its decision in committee and later 
confirmed it in open session. Officials of the Council 
refused to comment on the decision. 

"Dr. Read, who had a Harley Street practice and a 
clinic in Surrey, has campaigned for painless birth 
without the aid of drugs. 

"He left Britain last December when it was reported 
that his reason for leaving was that he felt he had not 
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been given a chance of developing his new system in this 
country* 

"He said he was going 'to a country where my work 
is welcomed and my theories accepted enthusiastically'. 

"Dr. Read had planned to move his entire 
organisation from London to Hurlingham, the Johan- 
nesburg suburb, and to make Johannesburg a world 
centre for painless births. 

"Many of his staff who had served with him for years 
planned to follow him to South Africa when the new 
hospital he intended to build was complete. 53 

What the story did not reveal was that it was alleged 
against Grantly, inter alia, that he had advertised himself 
with a view to his professional gain by "allowing himself to 
be interviewed by members of the lay press" and "per- 
mitting or acquiescing in the publication by the lay press 
of articles concerning his work" and that therefore he was 
not a "person of good character", suitable for registration 
as a medical practitioner in the Union. 

That there was going to be difficulty in securing 
registration had become clear to Grantly almost as soon as 
he arrived in South Africa. It was a stunning realisation 
and one under which he could not possibly lie down. He 
knew that to be excluded from any country because he was 
"not of good character" in the professional sense not only 
would necessitate his retirement from the medical pro- 
fession but also would hinder the teaching around the 
world of his obstetric procedures. 

He decided to fight with every weapon and resource 
he could marshal. 

Slowly, painstakingly, hundreds of pages of typewritten 
evidence were collected to prove that a man even a 
doctor of world-wide fame could not possibly exercise 
any control whatsoever over the Press, particularly if he 
happened to specialise in a subject of intense popular 
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interest. And to confound the cynics there was this 
affidavit: 

"I Frederick Redman, of Geraldine House, Rolls 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, in the City of London, England, 
make oath and say as follows: 

"I am, and have been at all material time, News 
Editor of the Sunday Pictorial, a newspaper owned by the 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) Ltd. 

"Sometime during the week commencing isth 
December, 1948, 1 was told by one of my reporters, Mr. 
John May, that he had learned from a private source 
that Dr. Grantly Dick Read was leaving England. 

"I instructed Mr. May to write a story about the 
Doctor's departure. The initial approach was made by 
the Sunday Pictorial to Dr. Read and not by Dr. Read to 
the Sunday Pictorial. This approach was made since it was 
obvious to me that the departure of a doctor of such a 
high reputation as Dr. Grantly Dick Read's to work in 
South Africa was clearly of great interest to the British 
public. 

"On Friday, iyth December, Mr. John May, showed 
me the story he had written and he accompanied me on a 
visit I paid to Dr. Read at his Harley Street consulting 
room on that day. This visit was to check the accuracy 
of the facts contained in the article. I deleted those 
sections of the article which Dr. Read informed me were 
inaccurate. 

"The article was subsequently rewritten taking into 
account the alterations which had been made at Dr. 
Read's request, and was published in the paper without 
being resubmitted to the Doctor. Further, he was 
totally unaware of the nature of the headline which was 
to appear above this news report SWORN . . . 
etc. . . ." 

While the battle raged, Grantly was running perilously 
short of funds and was, of course, debarred from earning 
any money. He managed, however, to throw off his 
anxieties sufficiently to write, with Jess's assistance, 
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another book, Introduction to Motherhood, a concise outline of 
his teaching illustrated by the drawings of a Swiss artist in 
South Africa. Following in the wake of Childbirth Without 
Fear, thousands of copies of it were sold in various trans- 
lations during the next few years. 

The bitterness of the jealousy and hatred ranged against 
him in certain quarters became only too clearly evident 
during the months of waiting. It was apparent that there 
were enemies who were not above deliberately putting 
temptation before him in his plight. 

Scores of women who were genuinely unaware of the 
circumstances which prevented him from practising called 
on him at his home, telephoned or wrote begging him to 
attend them in their pregnancies and confinements. But 
there were others who approached him solely with the 
object of trapping him into some action which would end 
for him all hopes of ever being allowed to work in South 
Africa and perhaps anywhere else. 

One morning, two men kept watch on the disused 
consulting-rooms. They saw an attractive and well- 
dressed woman being admitted and could not have failed 
to notice Grantly leaving soon afterwards to go into the 
town. There was no name-plate up to show that they 
were a medical man's rooms, but nevertheless the two 
suddenly rushed in, making a great display of distress and 
demanding to see the doctor at once. 

The woman they had seen entering was Jessica, who now 
faced the intruders coolly. She looked at them for a long 
time while they blustered. Then quietly she said: "You 
know very well the doctor is not practising. Now get 
out!" They turned and fled. 

Meanwhile Grantly had been invited to appear before 
the full gathering of the Executive Committee of the South 
African Medical and Dental Council an enquiry to 
which he took his own solicitor and counsel 
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Hour after hour, he was cross-questioned on every aspect 
of the accusations against him. One senior medical officer 
in the Government Service probed for a considerable time 
around the fact that Grantly kept a book into which 
newspaper cuttings were pasted. It was argued that the 
keeping of such a record of world Press comment might 
suggest he was intent on advertising himself and that he 
was unduly interested in lay publicity. 

Finally he asked his questioner: "Wouldn't you be 
interested, Dr. X., if you had originated, as a job through- 
out the whole of your life, something you believed to be of 
benefit to the women of the world by removing fear and 
pain in childbirth? Wouldn't you be interested to know to 
what extent your teaching was a benefit? Wouldn't you be 
interested? I am human enough to be interested." 

Next it was Jessica's turn. Having agreed to appear, 
she had been excluded of course from the hearing so far, 
and now she was called to be questioned as Grantly had 
been on all the same points. She faced up to the ordeal 
with patience and spirit. 

Finally, the Committee decided that the matter would 
have to be raised before a full meeting in Capetown of all 
members of the South African Medical and Dental 
Council, and it was revealed that this would cause a further 
delay of several weeks before a ruling could be announced. 

Grantly was dismayed. His capital was running out He 
could not wait much longer. In desperation he took 
advice to apply to the Courts, and there he secured an 
order for the further investigation to be carried out 
promptly. He and Jessica flew down to Capetown to hear 
one of South Africa's most brilliant lawyers, A. J. Israel, 
delivering an inspired address to the Council: 

"According to the evidence before you, Dr. Read is a 
man whose work is well known," said Israel at one point 
"Whether his methods and teachings are correct or not, it 
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is not for me or you to say. This application is not con- 
cerned \vith that aspect. It therefore seems that an 
unnecessary attempt is being made to prejudice him when 
one sees that members of this Council wish to indicate that 
here is a man who is nobody and has done nothing. The 
type of question put by a member at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee indicates this. It is wrong to have 
put that type of question, to belittle a man and his work. 
It has nothing to do with an application for simple 
registration. . . . 

". . . We have put in letters and evidence from famous 
obstetricians and gynaecologists and other medical 
practitioners who have written and read papers on his 
work. We have given evidence regarding lecture tours in 
many parts of the world and that all these lectures were 
highly thought of. I handed in today letters from the Lord 
Chancellor of England and from Dr. Thorns, head of the 
obstetrical department of Yale University; letters from the 
School of Medicine at Boston; letters from Canada and 
other places where Dr. Read's work and lectures are 
known and appreciated and he is treated with con- 
sideration because obviously his work is recognised as of 
some value to the profession. 

"But here, without any necessity, it is suggested that his 
lectures and work are, in effect, so bad that an application 
for him to lecture is treated with contempt. Such state- 
ments in the form of questions might possibly influence the 
minds of members who have not gone thoroughly into Dr. 
Read's work and studied it and its value. . . . 

". . . Mr. Chairman, I think I am putting the case 
fairly when I say that, at the Executive Committee, Dr. 
Read laid himself open to examination and not only to 
examination but severe cross-examination of himself, 
where there was no right or even necessity to hold an 
enquiry. But nevertheless, he answered every question put 
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to him candidly and lie must have dispelled any im- 
pression that he is not a 'person of good character'." 

But after full consideration of the evidence on each side 
the Council decided against Grantly. One of the members 
abstained from voting. The other eighteen agreed that he 
should not be registered. 

Grantly reeled under the blow. There was only one 
course left open to him apart from that of running away, 
which he would not even consider. He had to go to the 
Supreme Court of South Africa for a judgment on his case. 

Through February, March, April, May and part of June 
the legal battle was fought out. Through three separate 
hearings it went, with Grantly shouldering all the expense. 

Finally there was an interval of two weeks while the 
judges drew up their individual judgments before meeting 
again to announce their decision. 

Grantly and Jess decided to go out to Skukuza, in the 
Kruger National Park, to occupy themselves in watching 
big game while awaiting the decision of the Supreme Court 
of South Africa in the case of "Dr. Grantly Dick Read v. 
The South African Medical and Dental Council". 

Early in the morning of June 23rd they went out alone 
to see a pride of lions. Jess was strangely fascinated by the 
beautiful beasts and seemed able to sense their presence 
before anyone else. For twenty minutes they watched six 
full-grown lionesses at play and then they returned for 
breakfast. A telegram was handed to them. It said the 
Court had ruled that Grantly was entitled to be registered 
as a medical practitioner in South Africa and to be issued 
with a certificate of registration. An Order to that effect 
had been granted. 

Perhaps he did not realise that he had just won the 
critical battle of his life. Perhaps he could not foresee that 
from that day the main opposition to his teachings would 
begin to crumble and break away into comparative 
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insignificance. Certainly he did not show any signs of 
jubilation. 

Quietly, thankfully, he packed up his belongings and, 
with Jess and the children, set out on the journey back to 
Johannesburg back to his work for the women of the 
world. 




: Johannesburg clinic. Above, Mrs. A., with Dr. Dick Read (left) and he 
nd, whose companionship was of great help to her during her laboui 

Below, Mrs. D. immediately after the birth of her baby. 

permission of the G.B. Film Library 
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CHAPTER XII 



GRANTLY'S first patient in South Africa was a woman 
whose baby was fourteen days overdue and whose own 
doctor was away on holiday. As soon as he examined and 
X-rayed her he realised that here essentially was a 
caesarian section case. She had a deformed pelvis through 
which the child could not possibly be born naturally. It 
was not the kind of beginning for which he had hoped. 
But at least he was back at work and soon women patients 
were flocking to him from all over the Union. 

The matron and some of the nurses who had followed 
him out from England had been appointed to work in a 
large new maternity hospital built on American lines, and 
for a while Grantly's patients were accepted there. 

The plan to build a super maternity hospital which had 
brought him to South Africa had been abandoned during 
the months of legal battles. All sorts of obstacles had 
appeared and finally the necessary building licence had 
not been forthcoming. 

Meanwhile Jessica, sensing that opposition in certain 
circles was still strong enough to make it extremely 
difficult for Grantly to build up a prosperous practice, had 
decided that they would have to act independently of 
officialdom. On the outskirts of the city she discovered a 
relatively small but beautifully equipped maternity 
hospital, the Marymount, which was being run by the nuns 
of a Dominican order. 

203 o 
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She talked her problem over with those self-sacrificing 
women, who were led by the godly and gifted Sister Irene, 
and it was soon agreed that Grantly should practise there. 
Unfortunately his own matron and nurses could not go 
with him, but the nuns themselves were familiar with his 
methods and, after a period of intensive work, Marymount 
came to be recognised as one of Johannesburg's foremost 
maternity establishments. 

Some months after he had gone there, Grantly was 
talking to the Mother General of the Order, who was 
visiting the hospital. "In another eighteen months, 5 ' he 
said, "it will not be a question of keeping the beds full but 
of building to provide double the number so that we can 
cope with all the demands for our services." And so it 
proved. 

Jess, too, played a noble part at that time in the develop- 
ment of the principles and practice of natural childbirth. 
She wanted to discover the simplest method by which the 
most complete preparation for labour and for health 
during pregnancy could be conducted and so she opened 
her own antenatal school, not as a financial venture, as 
which it failed singularly, but as a serious investigation and 
research, as which it succeeded admirably. 

Night after night unfailingly she accompanied Grantly 
on his calls to patients through parts of Johannesburg 
where law and order were only tenuously maintained 
during the hours of darkness and where they were warned 
always to carry loaded revolvers and to keep the doors of 
their car locked on the inside as they drove. And through 
the days she worked hard at preparing pupils for truly 
happy events. 

Often she helped Grantly during the labours, remaining 
as a constant comfort and adviser with the patient while 
the doctor snatched some sleep or went into another room 
for a cup of tea. Such was the confidence she seemed to 
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inspire that one well-trained patient, who came into 
labour late in the evening of a day which had been 
particularly busy for the doctor, said to him over the 
telephone: "Please don't you come. You looked so tired 
when I saw you this afternoon. I shall be perfectly happy 
if you let Jessica come along and be with me." 

Grantly was not quite certain whether to take that as a 
compliment, as an unintended insult or a joke, but yet he 
was overjoyed. "Here," he said to Jess, "is real success. 
Here you have truly succeeded in giving the confidence 
that brings faith, that releases tension, removes pain and 
makes childbirth all that I believe it should be." 

In the midst of all this work, Grantly was beset by a deep 
personal worry. All the time he had been expecting to 
hear from England that his wife had divorced him, but the 
months passed by and still the news did not come. He 
found himself now in a position which was becoming 
increasingly difficult and embarrassing in direct ratio to 
his mounting professional success. Here he was, un- 
married to the lovely woman who was looking after his 
household in which there were also a woman secretary, a 
young governess-nanny and two children. What excellent 
grounds for tongue-wagging that situation provided. 
Deeply, bitterly, he resented the cruel circumstances which 
laid Jess open to opprobrium. In humble admiration he 
had to watch how bravely and proudly she scorned the 
fingers of suspicion and worse that were pointed towards 
her. 

At last the divorce came through and they were married 
at once by a clergyman in their own home. Grantly said 
that then, for the first time in his life, he was able fully to 
appreciate how Christian must have felt when ultimately 
the burden fell from his back. Never again, he was sure, 
would the antagonism of his colleagues seem to matter to 
him. He felt secure, strong, almost unassailable. 
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Now he could turn to Jess, his wife, and say boldly: "If 
there are some teachers in my profession who do not want 
me, it does not matter. Let me work for my colleagues 
who do believe and for the women they serve." And she 
would understand and sympathise and help with every 
means at her command. 

Now life seemed full of happiness, fun, laughter and 
gratitude thankfiilness particularly that the design for 
living they had drawn for themselves had proved to be so 
right; that now no impediment stood between them and the 
task to which they were devoted. They worked hard, 
played hard and entertained a constant stream of visitors. 
In his spare moments Grantly grew exotic plants in his 
garden, inducing litchis, naartjies, mangoes, red peppers, 
bananas and avocado pears to flourish even in the coolish 
climate of Johannesburg, some six thousand feet above sea 
level. Often he and Jessica took the children off on 
holiday trips to the Kruger National Park or around 
Swaziland, or down to the beautiful coast of Natal. And 
everywhere they went they gazed, awed and breathless, 
upon the lavish picture of nature that unfolded about them. 

Yet gradually, certainly, the conviction was growing on 
each of them, separately but simultaneously, that they 
were coming to the end of their road in South Africa, that 
the time was approaching for them to return home to 
England. 

During the four years of practice in cosmopolitan 
Johannesburg, Grantly had seen into the world about six 
hundred babies of almost every European nationality and 
mixture of nationalities. Apart from those of his patients 
who, because of disease or disproportion, required 
operative interference, over ninety-six per cent of the 
total had remained fully conscious and watched the 
birth, although analgesia had been within their reach 
to be administered if and when they desired it. 
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For any obstetrician those crowded years would have 
been a unique opportunity for study. For Grantly, they 
had been a heaven-sent opportunity for gathering and 
recording experiences with natural childbirth methods 
among women with widely differing physical and psy- 
chological characteristics. Among his patients had been 
English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh women, North and 
South Americans, Belgians, Germans, French, Czecho- 
slovakians, Latvians, Norwegians, Italians, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Yugoslavs, Armenians, Jewesses from Russia, 
Poland, Bulgaria and Austria, and, of course, Afrikaners. 

"Physically, in the mass, all women are the same," he 
wrote of his observations during this time. "The good, 
bad and indifferent anatomical structure; the dispro- 
portion between the foetus and the maternal pelvis 
occurred much as it does in England and probably all over 
the world. But psychologically the picture was different 
and, in my opinion, more difficult the neuroses, psycho- 
neuroses, hysteria and anxiety states; the real terrors of 
death and conflicts at diverse psychic levels and in- 
tensities, the emotional struggles and mental sufferings of 
ambivalence, for and against children, for and against 
husbands, marriage, motherhood, homes, social life and 
sexual desires." Zealously he had delved into this new 
mine of knowledge. Confidently he had watched the clear 
proof emerge that natural methods were successful with 
and eagerly accepted by all womankind. 

While he was at the Marymount, and with the whole- 
hearted co-operation of that institution he, undertook at 
his own expense the making of a colour film which 
showed him delivering three babies by his own pro- 
cedures. It was a courageous venture in which he could 
not have afforded, even if he had wished, to pick and 
choose his cases, waiting until he could record perfect 
examples of natural childbirth. All he could do was to 
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arrange for cameramen to attend his last four deliveries in 
South Africa* There could be no question of throwing 
away the shots of one case and trying again with another, 
perhaps better, demonstration. 

As it happened, only one of the cases turned out to be an 
ideal example and undoubtedly the film became all the 
more valuable and inspiring because of that. For, in spite 
of the various difficulties such as the history of pain and 
terror experienced by one of the patients during a previous 
confinement, each of the women was shown giving birth 
naturally and without discomfort to a beautiful baby. All 
her ecstasy as, fully conscious, she watched her offspring 
emerge into the world; all her love and joy as she took the 
infant tenderly in her hands even before the cord had been 
cut; all the profound emotions of a woman experiencing 
her finest moments were captured there on celluloid. 

In a sense the making of that film was the culmination of 
Grantly's lifelong fight to establish the validity of natural 
childbirth procedures. His writings and lectures had 
already spread the theories of it around the world, but now 
here was incontrovertible proof of the practice of it 
vivid, visual, documentary evidence for medical men, 
students and nurses everywhere. A British film company 
with international ramifications eagerly undertook its 
distribution to special audiences with a commentary by 
Grantly himself eventually to be 'dubbed' into many 
foreign languages. 

The years were beginning to tell on him. Constant 
night work was taking toll of his vitality. Tiredness such as 
he had never known even during his years of ill-health 
brought home to him that many of his contemporaries had 
already gone into retirement. Besides it seemed that no 
further practical evidence was required to support his 
contentions. His methods were now firmly established in 
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South Africa, as in so many other places about the world. 
Childbirth Without Fear had been translated into Afrikaans 
and was selling well. Women throughout the Union were 
clamouring for natural deliveries. There were now many 
doctors willing and even eager to see that they should 
have them, and the antenatal school founded by Jess was 
running smoothly in the care of an efficient and gifted 
instructress who had been her pupil and assistant. 

This young woman had become pregnant for the first 
time soon after beginning to learn the methods of educat- 
ing women for childbirth. Not once while she was with 
child did she miss a day from the school. Finally she took 
her classes as usual on a Friday. On the Saturday morning 
she went to see Grantly and he told her she had com- 
menced labour. She finished shopping, went home to 
drop her parcels and collect a suitcase and then drove to 
the Marymount Maternity Hospital. Before tea-time her 
eight-and-a-half-pound baby was born without fuss, 
discomfort or haemorrhage. It was a perfect example of an 
instructress giving a practical demonstration of the truth 
and validity of her teaching. 

The influence of this experience on the teacher herself 
and her pupils was profound. Now she was teaching not 
merely with academic aspiration but of reality. 

In every way Grantly felt that the seed of knowledge had 
been successfully sown at last and was growing into a 
luxuriant young tree, the branches of which, as the arrival 
of every mail proved to him anew, were stretching out to 
almost every country on earth. Now it remained for him 
only to cultivate it assiduously and, out there on the 
southern fringe of the 'Dark Continent' , it seemed that 
this might best be done not by continuing personally to 
deliver babies but by going out into the jungle to the north, 
there to study childbirth in its most natural and primitive 
forms. 
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The old urge to observe nature at its source was creeping 
up on him again. Just as he had loved in his childhood to 
stray out on to the marshes of his native Norfolk, to peep 
into the worlds of the birds and animals, the fishes and 
insects, so now he longed to see how women as yet un- 
touched by Western civilisation produced their young. 

Up there to the north, in the jungles and on the 
mountains, in the swamps and on the sand-swept plains, 
were still peoples among whom white folk seldom went and 
never stayed. There African women were still clinging to 
childbirth practices evolved by trial and error through the 
centuries. And from those places came largely un- 
substantiated reports which were often used as an argu- 
ment against the natural methods which he himself 
advocated for civilised women of the West tales of the 
horrors experienced by unwesternised women, of cruel 
injuries and an appallingly high rate of neonatal deaths. 

In his heart, Grantly had never believed these stories 
and he was not prepared to accept, without a close and 
personal examination of the facts, the scanty statistics that 
were available on the subject. 

A journey through Africa was a formidable undertaking 
for a man of his age and, slowly recovering as he was from 
the financial set-back of the months of enforced idleness 
after his arrival in the Union, the probable cost was 
alarming. But, undaunted by these and a great many 
other obstacles, Jess and he spent some months planning 
an ambitious expedition. 

For a time they clung to the hope that outside financial 
assistance might be forthcoming for an investigation of 
such obvious value to obstetrics and the medical world in 
general, but in the end it became clear that, although cash 
seemed to be available for all sorts of comparatively crack- 
pot enterprises, there would be none for the Dick Reads. 
The shrinking clique of diehard opponents of 'Readism 5 
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was bowed and bloody from the battle to prevent Grantly 
from spreading his teachings, but it was not yet so soundly 
beaten that it would lie down and watch him actually 
being encouraged and aided from funds over which they 
had some control if only by influence. Time and again 
he seemed to be within reach of securing a grant, only to be 
frustrated unaccountably at the last moment. 

Finally, when he had become utterly sick of all the 
wrangling, he decided to take a chance. He sold up his 
practice and his home and prepared to leave without any 
backing. 

Jess, meanwhile, had been supervising the building to 
her own specifications of a motor caravan. After all 
available expert advice had been sought, a small bus 
chassis was bought and on this the coach-builders erected a 
mobile, three-room home. At the rear end was the Dick 
Reads 3 personal apartment, furnished with two Dunlopillo 
beds, two clothes cupboards, shelves for books, and lockers 
for clothes, guns, cine-cameras and other equipment. The 
centre cabin, which was to accommodate his secretary and 
the governess, contained besides the beds lockers and 
wardrobes, an Electrolux refrigerator and a special 
cupboard for crockery and stores so fitted out that each 
article locked securely into its own slot. Beyond a sliding 
door there was the. front, or driving, compartment with 
seating for eight people or, by adjusting the seats, sleeping 
accommodation for die two children. 

Except for the windscreen, which was fitted with 
Venetian blinds, all the windows were of frosted glass. The 
whole caravan was wired for electricity from a 12 v. 
generating plant and points were provided for a dicta- 
phone, transcriber and a tape recorder. Besides the 
normal head, rear and side lamps, six-inch spotlights were 
jitted fore and aft. There were two twenty-six-gallon 
petrol tanks. To the roof on the left-hand side was fixed 
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a roller contraption from which a twelve feet by nine feet 
lean-to tent could be run out in under three minutes. 

The caravan also carried a kitchen tent and, in outside 
lockers, cooking stoves and utensils, folding chairs and a 
four feet six inch by two feet table with a heat-resisting 
surface. 

So at last they moved north. The party consisted of 
Grantly, Jess, the two boys, now aged eight and eleven, 
the secretary, the nanny-governess and an African boy 
who had his own tent and camp-bed. Their destination 
was England via Bechuanaland, the Northern Transvaal, 
the Rhodesias, the Belgian Congo, French Equatorial 
Africa, Nigeria, across the Desert from Kano to Algiers, to 
Europe via Tunis or Ceuta, according to the progress of the 
revolution in Morocco, and thence home via France and 
Switzerland. They planned to visit some of the most 
primitive, remote places that remain on earth, to find out 
how babies are born to the Bantus Hamitics, and Nilotics, 
to the Bushmen and Pigmies, to the Tauregs and nomads. 
And, provided their money held out, they did not care 
how long they took over it. 

The full story of the adventurous and eventful journey, 
which came to a premature end when funds ran out just 
before the final Desert crossing, is told in Grantly's book 
Mo Time for Fear, which was published in 1955 after 
extracts of it had been serialised over many weeks in the 
world's biggest-circulation newspaper, the London News 
of the World. It will suffice to say here that the expedition 
was successful beyond his highest hopes. 

From the Cape across the Limpopo, from Mozambique 
to Lake Rudolf on the borders of Abyssinia and Kenya, 
from the Congo jungles to the sweltering seaboard near 
Mombasa, in the swamps of the Luapula and on the slopes 
of Kilimanjaro, he found, as he expected, that there was no 
fear of childbirth except in the face of sin, that there was 
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cord be cut and the offspring delivered into its mother's 
embrace. 

After an amazing trek of over six thousand miles in 
which he proved to his own satisfaction the simple truth 
that the law of the jungle is the law of all life, Grantly and 
Jess encamped at Kenya's lovely Nyali beach to await a 
boat that would carry them back to England. Their work 
was done. 

Sun-tanned and healthy, satisfied with the past and 
confident for the future, they Jounged for three golden 
weeks in the sunshine, and while they swam in the warm, 
blue lagoon and searched for strange shells and weird fish 
on the coral reef beyond, they planned a new life in retire- 
ment from active practice but of unflagging effort to 
spread ever wider the principles of childbirth without 
fear. 

Already Grantly had started on the great task of sorting 
and tabulating all the data he had gathered. Perhaps one 
day he will publish it, not in order to postulate a re- 
volution in obstetric arts, but to suggest that some of the 
rules of childbirth that have evolved amongst primitive 
peoples through centuries of trial and error are worthy of 
serious and unprejudiced attention in this modern civilised 
world. 



EPILOGUE 



AT the time of writing, Grantly is back in Britain. In 
his Sussex home he leads contentedly enough with his 
wife, Jessica, and the two children a life which neverthe- 
less must be reckoned as a baleful reproach to Medical 
Authority upon childbirth in this country. 

While his teachings, spurred on by his writings and the 
irrefutable evidence of the film he made in South Africa, 
continue to spread around the world; while more and 
more hospitals everywhere, including some of the foremost 
in England, switch to his methods, and while more and 
more women clamour for the chance to bear their children 
in joy and without fear while the ripples from the stone 
which a Norfolk boy threw into the obstetric pond spread 
wider and grow into waves, a comparatively small flock of 
apathetic ostriches stand somewhat awkwardly around the 
edge, thrusting their heads deeply into the comfortingly 
forniliar sands of orthodoxy. 

And so even now there is no place in the British obstetric 
world, no official recognition, nothing for Grantly Dick 
Read, for the doctor who dared to fight for Right as he saw 
it, to defy the forces of complacency, to step out of the 
regimented, disciplined line. There is nothing, that is, 
except the profound gratitude of countless mothers. 

He might well be disgruntled, bitter, broken. But no. 
With boundless good humour and unflagging zeal he 
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works today perhaps harder than ever before. A little 
sadly, maybe, he says it is unlikely that he will ever again 
attend a woman in labour, helping her towards "an ecstasy 
mere man seems quite unable to comprehend". But he 
writes endlessly and corresponds with doctors in all parts 
of the globe. Invitations to lecture pour in on him and he 
accepts as many as time and limited finance will allow. 
The battle is won. Now to press home the victory. 

If ever he should feel disconsolate, perhaps late at night 
after a long and hard spell of work in his library, he has 
only to stretch out his hand for comfort and encourage- 
ment. He can, if he wishes, browse among the latest batch 
of letters telling him of, thanking him for, the success of his 
methods. He may take down one of the red leather- 
bound volumes in which are preserved the letters from his 
beloved mother, Fanny, and read again some of the words 
of wisdom and guidance with which they abound. Or he 
can reach for one of the scores of medical books which 
contain inscriptions by their authors: inspiring messages 
in the handwriting of many of the world's greatest 
obstetricians and gynaecologists. 

Finally he may turn for consolation to the long pro- 
nouncement made in January 1956 by the Pope on the 
subject of "natural, painless childbirth, in which no 
artificial means is used, but the mother's natural forces 
alone are called into action . . . (which) leaves the 
mother at childbirth in full consciousness from beginning 
to end and with the full use of her psychic forces, in- 
tellect, will, emotions". 

The fourth International Congress of Catholic Doctors 
on September sgth, 1949, had noted, the Pope said, a 
procedure used in the maternity hospital of a great modern 
city. In order to avoid pain for the mother she had been 
plunged into deep hypnosis, but it had been considered 
that this procedure resulted in emotional indifference 
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towards the child. The method now under consideration 
did not entail this danger. 

The address outlined the principles and practice of 
childbirth without fear much as Grantly had expounded 
them for so many years. It reported Soviet researches 
along these lines, but implied criticism of the Russians for 
their neglect of the spiritual aspects of the problem. And 
then it went on to this glowing tribute: 

"The Englishman Grantly Dick Read has perfected a 
theory and technique which are analogous in a certain 
number of points; in his philosophical and meta- 
physical postulates, however, he differs substantially 
because his are not based, like theirs, on a materialistic 
concept" 

For those medical men in Britain who, for more than 
two decades now, have studiously ignored the teachings of 
Grantly Dick Read there was nothing but reproof in the 
verdict of the Pope and the Catholic doctors on a situation 
which, as far as Britain is concerned, has resulted directly 
from their obstinacy or worse: 

"The laws, the theory and the technique of natural 
childbirth, without pain, are undoubtedly valid, but 
they have been elaborated by scholars who, to a great 
extent, profess an ideology belonging to a materialistic 
culture." 

There, then, is the story of Grantly Dick Read, Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Medicine, prophet of the principles and 
practice of natural childbirth; the tale of a kindly, 
tolerant yet bold man whose whole life has been devoted 
to turning what through the centuries had come to be 
accepted as the nightmare ordeal of childbearing into a 
glorious achievement the fulfilment of woman's heritage. 
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The Dick Read doctrine marches on. Nothing can stop 
it now. Millions of women and a great multitude of 
enlightened doctors and nurses of all nations are sweeping 
aside the last remaining obstacles raised by prejudice, 
apathy and ignorance. They recognise the life and work 
of this man as a happy event for womankind. 



